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It is a pleasure to speak before a gathering of teachers of 
many languages, without distinction of classical and modern. 
Such general conferences should be frequent; for the interests 
of both groups are at bottom identical. We have the same con- 
victions—above all, of the supreme value of letters and, sec- 
ondarily, of the value and interest of the linguistic sciences. 
Our aims are the same, our methods are the same. The differ- 
ence between us is purely one of chronology; and, even here, 
our fields overlap. We are natural friends, and natural asso- 
ciates. We shall ultimately, in all that goes beyond the strictly 
vocational ideal in the study of language, stand or fall together. 

The subject on which I am to address you is one of those 
which touch our joint interests on the linguistic side. At present, 
the teachers of English, of German, of French, of Spanish, of 
Latin, of Greek seem to have nothing in common in dealing with 
the syntax of their respective languages. They are not working 
under an aim of mutual helpfulness, or even with the thought 
of the possibility of such an aim. Whether this state of things 
is scientifically and pedagogically right or wrong, is the question 
of my paper. 


*This article gives the substance of a paper read before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club at its meeting on April 3, 1911. 
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For the young student, the name given to a construction in 
the grammar which he uses largely makes his conception of that 
construction. It is therefore important that the name of each 
construction taken up for study be as exact a description of its 
force as possible. 

It follows that an effort to better our nomenclature is in 
itself commendable. An improved name is both an improved ex- 
planation, and an improved tool for classroom work. Never- 
theless, the state of things which has resulted from efforts in 
themselves laudable is highly injurious. A great multiplicity 
of names has come into existence, perhaps more especially in 
the grammars of modern languages; and this multiplicity is 
confusing to the student, if, as often, he changes his book as 
he passes from one year to another, or from one school to an- 
other. It is time, not to call a halt, but to call a conference, to 
see whether we may not, through careful study, reach some- 
thing upon which we may agree, with a better chance of con- 
centrating attention afterward upon such parts of terminology 
as may still be found unsatisfactory. 

The principle of naming, at any rate, ought to be beyond 
controversy. A name should exactly describe the usage which 
it is meant to represent; it should bring out all that is distinc- 
tively characteristic of that usage; and it should go no farther. 
It should also be easily intelligible. To put the matter in a 
word, a grammatical term should be exact, sufficient but not 
excessive, and simple. 

Let me illustrate. Among the many names which have 
grown up in recent years for the noun and adjective in such 
sentences as “Alfred was king,’ and “Alfred was good,” is 
the name “attributive complement,” used for both. Now it is 
true that “king” and “good” are both attributive. They are 
also both complementary. But neither word distinguishes the 
construction from other constructions in which a noun or ad- 
jective is attributive or complementary. Thus “good” is attribu- 
tive in “the good king,” and “books” is complementary in “he 


*For the multiplicity in English grammar, see the paper by C. R. Rounds, referred to at 
the end of this article. 
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burned his books.” Some grammars, indeed, actually call 
“books” in the last sentence an “objective complement.” Fur- 
ther than this, the two names “attributive” and “complement” 
make no distinction corresponding to the fact that in the one 
construction a noun is used, and in the other an adjective. Nor 
does either name call attention to the most characteristic fact 
of all, namely, that the noun or adjective forms a part of the 
predicate. The complete name “attributive complement” thus 
misses both of the two most vital points. It is these points 
that should be brought out. The names demanded are there- 
fore “predicate noun” for the one example, and “predicate 
adjective” for the other. The fact that both constructions 
are attributive, and that both are complementary, belongs to a 
higher generalization, which should form no part of the work- 
ing names. The fault in the terms criticized lies, as often, in 
centering attention upon the implications of constructions, and 
thereby missing what is really most characteristic in them. On 
the other hand, the names to which we have come, “predicate 
noun” and “predicate adjective,” are exact so far as they go, 
go far enough, and are simple. They also happen to have the 
advantage of being already familiar. 

For the common construction seen in the last word in the 
sentence “they made Alfred king” there is a very large number 
of differing terms in our English grammars. The principle 
laid down above should again guide us. The word “king” shares 
in part the construction of “Alfred,” and should therefore be 
called “object-like,” “objective,” or “object.” But it also stands 
in the same relation to the verb as it does in “Alfred was made 
king,’ and should therefore be called “‘predicative” or “predi- 
cate.” It is also a noun. The full name (as against that for a 
corresponding adjective) might then be “objective predicate 
noun” (thus Whitney-Lockwood). But this is too heavy. It 
appears best to sacrifice the last word, leaving “objective predi- 
cate’ (so Whitney, and Woodley-Carpenter). This seems a 
happy name. The order of presentation of the two ideas seems 
also more natural, as well as easier, than in the term “predicate 
objective” (Kittredge-Arnold). The first thing for the young 
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student to see is that the word is closely attached to the object, 
the second, that it is virtually a predicate. 

The difficulty which a student finds in encountering differ- 
ent names if he happens to change his grammar for a given 
language, he is very likely to encounter also if he passes from 
the study of one language to that of another. He will find one 
name for a given phenomenon in his English grammar, let us 
say, and another for the same phenomenon in his French gram- 
mar, and perhaps a third in his German grammar. This is true 
even for constructions about the essential nature of which all 
grammarians are at heart agreed. Now this involves a great 
deal of waste, as well as confusion of mind. It does not give 
us for the study of language what is coming to be called in 
business “scientific management.” We ought to be able to 
reach a point at which a name learned for a given construction 
in a given language would have been learned once for all for 
that construction, no matter in what language the student might 
thereafter find it. Such a system, too, would bring out all the 
more clearly the points of difference among various languages, 
where such exist. 

Since English grammar is taken up first in our schools, the 
working point of departure for a large part of our terminology 
for other languages must be our terminology for English. Any 
legislation for English terminology is, therefore, even if not so 
intended, legislation for German, French, Spanish, Latin, and 
Greek. 

So far, I have spoken only of constructions about the nature 
of which there is no real difference of opinion. The case is still 
worse where different grammars have different conceptions. 
This is especially true in the treatment of the moods. My own 
interest lies no more in this field than in that of the cases, or 
of the general relations of the sentence. But I want today not 
merely to criticize, but to present something definite for con- 
sideration. I shall therefore attack the field of the moods, be- 
cause it is commonly thought to be especially difficult, and 
because I believe that, when rightly understood, it becomes 
much simpler. It plays a relatively small part in English gram- 
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mar, and it is doubtless best that in elementary work nothing 
should be said about it beyond giving the forces of the common 
auxiliaries, and showing that for two of these forces another form 
of expression—the subjunctive—is also in familiar use, as will 
be seen below. But for the other languages studied in our 
schools it plays a large part, and cannot be passed over in silence. 

The common opinion is that each language has its own indi- 
vidual syntax. This holds especially for the moods. Thus a 
well-known book upon the French subjunctive says, “The Latin 
subjunctive . . . . affords no real clew to the actual use of the 
French. On the contrary, reference to it merely confuses the 
student.” And, again, “First, let it be understood that the 
French subjunctive mood bears little resemblance to the moods 
in German and English which are called by the same name.” 
If this is true, let me say in passing, I have been very much at 
fault, for I have often told my students that the best way to 
get a sound feeling for the mass of Latin subjunctive uses was 
to read French, Shakespeare, and the English Bible. 

The teaching of the schools naturally conforms to the pre- 
vailing attitude of the grammars. Let me give a case in point. 
A son of mine, working in a certain high school, learned in the 
Hale-Buck Latin Grammar that the subjunctive referring to 
the future after words meaning “before” or “until” expressed 
expectation, anticipation—a mere looking forward to an act as 
coming, without any other mood-feeling. In a Greek book 
which he was using he learned that the subjunctive is employed 
after words meaning “before” or “until,” in clauses referring 
to the future, because all future time is indefinite, and the mood 
of indefiniteness is the subjunctive. In his French grammar he 
learned that the ultimate reason for all subjunctives is de- 
pendency, and that this is why the mood is used after words 
meaning “before” or “until.” If he had gone on to the study of 
(German syntax, for example, he might, in some of the German 
books, have learned that the subjunctive expresses a thought 
as against a fact, and that this is the reason why the mood is 
used after words meaning “before” or “until.” If he had gone 
on to the higher study of English syntax, he might have learned 
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from one of the books in use in this country that the subjunctive 
expresses subjective assertion, and that this is the reason why 
the mood was used in Shakespeare’s “here will I stand till 
Caesar pass along” (Julius Caesar, II, iii, 11). Take this actual 
English example of the subjunctive, send it to the Greek room, 
the Latin room, the French room, and the German room, in the 
same building, and have it translated into the corresponding 
language, with the statement of the reason in each case. You 
will receive back the subjunctive each time, and you may receive 
five different reasons—anticipation, indefiniteness, dependency, 
thought as against fact, and subjective assertion! 

Now if these differences really exist, there is nothing to do 
but to reconcile ourselves to them, and plod wearily on, envying 
our brothers in natural science all the while because of the fact 
that, in their province, the sense of law and order grows, in- 
stead of diminishing, as their students pass from one field to 
another. But there is one thing which leads to a strong sus- 
picion that the supposed differences do not exist. This is the 
fact that a different combination of textbooks used will present 
these explanations in a different order, or present still other 
explanations, so that what is regarded as the only sound one 
for the French subjunctive in Chicago will be quite false for it 
in New York, but true in that city for German, and so on! I 
myself believe that the mood-feeling is one and the same in 
every one of the five instances given above, and that the state- 
ment of it given in the grammar of any one of the five languages 
would, if it be the right one, serve in the grammars of all five. 
I believe, also, that this is true for construction after construc- 
tion—not for all constructions, but for the great mass of them. 
For this opinion I have all my life contended. I do not ask, 
however, that its truth should be taken for granted. I ask only 
that nothing should be taken for granted, but that the whole 
matter should be put under scientific examination. 

Of course, it is impossible in a brief paper to treat the entire 
matter of mood-syntax in a large number of languages. It is 
possible only to point out the methods of proof in one or two 
leading instances, and then to give a brief series of correspond- 
ences as illustrations of results. 
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Before beginning this, however, we must consider one ob- 
jection which is sure to arise in the minds of many. It is com- 
monly said that the subjunctive is dead in English. That is an 
error. It is true that the subjunctive, which was once very 
common in English (in the Anglo-Saxon period), is now in 
many constructions replaced by a mood-auxiliary. But, in 
the first place, the subjunctive is still in vigorous life in 
the English of Shakespeare, and of the King James Bible; 
and the literature of this period is studied in our schools. 
Thus we read in Hamlet, I, i, 33, “well, sit we down”; 
in Henry V, IV, xvii, 117, “then every soldier kill his prison- 
ers’; in Macbeth, II, i, 31, “go bid thy mistress when my drink 
is ready She strike upon the bell’; in John 4:49, “Sir, come 
down ere my child die’; in Matt. 36:24, “this night, before 
the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.’ So much for the 
English of this period. But we find also a considerable use in 
the poets and prose writers of recent years. Thus we read in 
Tennyson’s “Lilian,” “When I ask her if she love me”; in his 
“Move Eastward, Happy Earth,” “O happy planet, eastward go, 
Till over thy dark shoulder glow, Thy silver sister-world” ; in 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” “But to act that each tomorrow Find 
us farther than today”; in Stevenson’s “Requiem,” “This be 
‘the verse they grave for me”; in the Atlantic Monthly (Oct., 
1910), “Reciprocity with Canada” (a prose article), “If Canada 
be joined with us, we shall have a trade area of six million 
miles”; and again and again, anywhere, such phrases as “be that 
as it may,” “suffice it to say,” etc. The subjunctive is common 
enough in modern literary English. 

But this is by no means all. The subjunctive is a living fact 
in our modern daily speech. I recently heard on a football ground 
the exhortation, “Everybody get into the yell,” from the lips of 
the cheer-leader. “Get” is as good a subjunctive, third person 
singular, as was ever spoken or written. The daily papers, too, 
afford subjunctives in abundance. I cite a few of recent date, 
picked up by chance. 

He demands that this claim be settled before the estate is turned over 


to Princeton (Chicago Evening Post, March 28, 1911); Gov. Harmon, in 
his message, recommends that the tax limit be set at ten mills for all pur- 
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poses (New York Times, January 3, 1911) ; all urging that there be no dimin- 
ishing of effort on the Builetin’s part (Providence Evening Bulletin, December 
27, 1910) ; Mr. O’Connell suggested that one person appointed by the Munici- 
pal Voters’ League be added to the two proposed by Mr. Merriam (Chicago 
Evening Post, February 20, 1911); I propose that .... you and he agree 

.. 3 I propose that ....the committee examine and report upon all 
accounts of both yourself and Mr. Merriam .... (Chicago Evening Post, 
March 16, 1911) ; petition is made that ... . give the rest of the serial story 
a little more of the element known as verisimilitude (Detroit News, March 
31, 1911); the government asked that this organization be dissolved under 
the Sherman anti-trust law (Boston Advertiser, January 2, 1911). 


The indicative is not possible in these cases. But the auxil- 
iary “shall” may be used instead of the subjunctive, as in “the 
governor declares that he will insist that a special committee 

. shall be appointed” (New York Sun, December 27, 
1910). “Shall” is thus an equivalent, in these constructions, 
for the subjunctive. But the latter is much more common in our 
actual daily usage. 

The subjunctive shows itself (outside of the verb “be’”’) only 
in the third person singular of the active, in all persons of the 
passive, and with “thou.” But the mood is of course the same 
everywhere in the corresponding combinations. Thus “agree”’ is 
just as much a subjunctive in the example above beginning with 
“I propose” as are “examine” and “report.” The fact is that 
for a certain class of very common ideas the subjunctive is not 
merely possible in English, but is the habitual form of expression. 
We will then take it into the reckoning (along with the mood- 
auxiliaries), in the fairly large field to which its use extends. 

It is best, however, to begin with a language in which the 
subjunctive is common, and in which a knowledge of its be- 
havior is necessary to the student. Let this be French. 

Now we find immediately a large number of subjunctive con- 
structions. How are we to go to work upon them? We are not 
to try to discover some one force which shall be present in all of 
them, and so shall explain them. That is the far too common 
procedure. It goes back historically to a way of explaining the 
Greek moods on grounds of conformity to a metaphysical system 
—in which, naturally, there would be very few categories. The 
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metaphysical system to which I refer is that of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, published in 1781. The application was made 
by Gottfried Hermann in 1801, who forced the four moods of 
Greek, indicative, subjunctive, optative, imperative, into the three 
modal categories of Kant, Reality, Possibility, Necessity, work- 
ing in also Kant’s “Subjectivity” and “Objectivity,” and the old 
error (inherited from the name given the mood by the Greeks) 
that the subjunctive is always dependent. This application was 
twisted and turned by various people, but the work was fairly 
complete by 1812, and it is on some twist or turn of this system 
that the treatment of the moods in most of our books of today 
is based. Kant’s system has largely passed away, but the indi- 
rect harm done by the grammarians who adopted it, still remains 
in the prevailing conceptions of mood-syntax. It is to this 
source that the explanation of the subjunctive as the mood of 
dependency, of thought, of conception, of subjectivity, of non- 
reality, of doubt, etc., is due (while the explanation of it as 
the mood of contingency is similarly due to an earlier meta- 
physical system, based upon Wolff’s Ontology, in which the cate- 
gories were Necessity, Possibility and Contingency).* It is 
unreasonable to look for one idea which shall be present in all the 
meanings of a given mood, just as it would be to look for one 
idea which should be present in all the different modal auxil- 
iaries in English, and so form the explanation of all. There is 
nothing elsewhere in language corresponding to this. We are 
familiar enough with the fact that many words have a variety 
of meanings; but we know perfectly well that in the case of 
each word there was in the first place one definite meaning, to 
which other meanings came later to be attached by a process 
of association, sometimes accidental, sometimes in the very 
nature of the ideas. Thus, the Latin word palatium, originally 
meaning something like “the grazer’s hill,” was the name given 
to a certain hill in Rome, from which the shepherds drove down 
their flocks for pasturage in the morning, and to which they 
drove them back in the evening. That hill became later the seat 


3 See the author’s “ A Century of Metaphysical Syntax,” Proceedings of the Congress of the 
St. Louis Exposition, III (1904), and “The Heritage of Unreason in Syntactical Method,” an 
address before the English Classical Association, 1907, published in its Proceedings. 
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of splendid residences. The result was that the word palatium 
came to have two meanings, one the hill spoken of, the other 
the meaning of “palace.” Similarly the word “miserable,” 
meaning in the first place “pitiable,” “unfortunate,” came also 
to have the meaning of “bad,” because badness so often comes 
about in cases of outward misery. It is extremely likely that 
similar processes of association took place in the mean- 
ing of cases and the meaning of moods. Our proper method of 
procedure is accordingly to try to discover definite leading 
meanings in mood-constructions, and then to see whether we 
can find any natural associations anywhere among these mean- 
ings, so that we may trace the probable history of the way in 
which the mood came to take on one after another of them. 
If we fail in the latter search, we shall at any rate have 
reached a working system, founded upon realities, through the 
first. Throughout our work, we should proceed upon the con- 
viction that syntax is not a matter of a priori presumptions, but, 
equally with physics, chemistry, or biology, an observational 
science. Further, if we are to respect ourselves as proper teach- 
ers of youth, we should be not less open-minded toward truth 
than are our colleagues the physicist, the chemist, and the biolo- 
gist, nor any more tenacious of inherited habit, where habit 
cannot stand the test of examination.* 

Now if we observe the behavior of the French subjunctive, 
we find that there are certain uses in which it alternates, under 
fixed conditions not concerning the meaning, with the imperative. 
A command in the second person is expressed by the imperative, a 
command in the third person by, the subjunctive. Thus, viens, 
“come,” but qu’il vienne, “let him come.” Then the French sub- 
junctive possesses, among other forces, one force which lies very 
close to that of the imperative. We might call this the imperative 
subjunctive, but for the sake of having a name which shall 
apply to any person, I have called it the volitive subjunctive, 
from volo, “I want something,” and this name has passed into 


‘See the author’s “Relative Standards in Syntax and in Science,” Proceedings of the Am. 
Phil. Assn. (1908), XXXIX. 
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large use. The French subjunctive, then, has among other pos- 
sible powers that of expressing volition. 

This gives us at once the key to a large number of dependent 
constructions, as after vouloir, and after verbs of commanding, 
ordering, insisting, urging, etc. Thus, je veux qu il vienne, 
“I want him to come,” or, to translate into older English, “I 
want that he come,” “I will that he come.” 

Now let us drop French, and start entirely afresh, as if 
from the beginning, upon Spanish. We find precisely the same 
thing, on precisely the same evidence. The subjunctive alter- 
nates in a fixed way with the imperative. Thus a positive 
command in the second person is expressed by the imperative, 
but a negative command by the subjunctive, while in the third 
person the subjunctive is used for both. Then the Spanish 
subjunctive has, among other forces, a volitive force. 

Again, let us make an entirely independent start with Italian. 
The same general state of things exists. Evidence of the same 
kind shows that the Italian subjunctive possesses a volitive 
power. 

Now this state of things, which can be proved to be the 
same for all languages of the Romance family, cannot be acci- 
dental. Nothing short of a miracle:could bring about coinci- 
dence on so large a scale. It must be that these languages have 
inherited this use of the subjunctive from a common ancestor 
from which they sprang. We possess that ancestor, Latin, and 
can verify our conclusion. By the same kind of evidence, the 
Latin subjunctive possesses a volitive power. 

But if this be granted, it is impossible to stop here. It 
can be proved independently that English, Germanic, Slavic, 
Celtic, Greek, Sanskrit, and so on, possess the same power. 
Now if the agreement of the Romance languages in possessing 
this power shows that they get it from a common ancestor, the 
agreement of Latin, Slavic, Germanic, and the rest proves 
that they likewise have inherited this power from their common 
ancestor, the language which we call the parent speech, spoken 
when the ancestors of the peoples who have developed all these 
various languages were still one people, with a common tongue. 
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To put our conclusion briefly, the volitive present-day power 
of the subjunctive in French has come down from the parent 
speech. So has the volitive power in English. So has the 
volitive power in Greek, and so on. 

Leaving the volitive subjunctive for the present, let us pass 
to another group of constructions in Romance, namely sub- 
junctives after various words or phrases meaning “before” or 
“until,” as avant que, jusqu’a ce que, prima che, finché, antes 
que, hasta que. The natural interpretation is that they express 
an act as merely looked forward to, foreseen as coming, as in 
“how long will that last? Until your hair shall be gray,” com- 
bien de temps durera-t-il? Jusqu’a ce que tes cheveux soient 
gris (de Musset, On ne badine pas avec l’Amour, Il, 4). We 
are here depending upon natural interpretation for the force 
of the mood-use. That is a perfectly sound method of proof, 
and upon it, at bottom, all syntax must rest, except in cases 
where two or more interpretations are equally natural, as is 
not the case here. 

There is no further evidence of a positive kind in the Ro- 
mance languages as regards the nature of this construction. 
Let us then look at Latin, from which the construction is 
inherited. In Latin you may use either the so-called present 
indicative or the present subjunctive in clauses of this sort, 
referring to time future to the present; but if the act is to be 
represented as in the finished state, it is the future perfect in- 
dicative, not the corresponding subjunctive, that is employed. 
This is a fixed alternation. Then the subjunctive in these 
clauses has the power of representing an act with a force very 
like that of the future indicative, that is, with the force which 
we have called anticipatory. But this is precisely the conclusion 
we came to, on the basis of natural interpretation alone, for 
the Romance languages. That conclusion is then corroborated. 


5 The present indicative may also be used in Latin, as well as the subjunctive. The three 
forms, present indicative, present subjunctive, and future perfect indicative, must then, in 
this construction, have come substantially together. But the point of approach obviously 
cannot lie in the present, for that is not’ only an impossible idea for our connectives in the 
construction spoken of, but is also manifestly impossible for the future perfect indicative. The 
conclusion which we must draw is, then, not that the subjunctive here does not express futu- 
rity, but that the so-called present indicative does, as in several other constructions. 
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We may say, accordingly, that the Latin-Romance subjunctive 
possesses, among other powers, an anticipatory one.® 

If, now, we pass to languages of other groups, we find the 
same power in each in corresponding clauses. Further than 
that, in Homeric Greek we find, as in Old Persian, early San- 
skrit, and Avestan, an independent use of the subjunctive in a 
sense closely approaching that of the future indicative. All this 
fits together. We may then say that the subjunctive in our 
family of languages possesses an anticipatory or prospective 
power. Professor Sonnenschein prefers the latter word. I pre- 
fer the former, in spite of its extra, length, because it has a noun 
“anticipation,” and a verb “anticipate” connected with it. We 
may say, according to the convenience of the moment, that the 
idea conveyed is that of anticipation, that the act is anticipated, 
that the subjunctive is anticipatory. The English Joint Commit- 
tee on Grammatical Terminology, of which Professor Sonnen- 
schein is chairman, adopted his adjective “prospective,” in its 
preliminary report, but was obliged to adopt my noun “anticipa- 
tion” for its definition of the mood idea. In the final report it 
gave no adjective. It would of course be best to have the two 
names in harmony. 

The English expression for this idea is through the ne 
junctive, as in “here will I stand till Caesar pass along,” or the 
auxiliary “shall,’’? or, as commonly today, the so-called present 
indicative. We should note at once that English “shall” has two 
forces, one volitive, the other anticipatory. 

Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, and Avestan use the antici- 
patory subjunctive with great steadiness in all determinative 
clauses* referring to the future. English is equally sensitive 


* There is occasionally an added volitive force in “before” and “‘until” clauses, as in “TI will 
not let thee go before thou promise.” But this force comes from the context, and is present 
only relatively rarely. 

’ This anticipatory “shall” was once very common in English in independent sentences as 
well, and is still to be seen in poetry and occasionally in literary prose, as in “all are in bond to 
their own natures, and what a man has most desired shall in the end enslave him” (Gals- 
worthy, The Patrician, XXX). 

* That is, clauses making clear what person, what time, etc., is meant, as in “the man who 
discovered this mine made a fortune,” “the man who shall solve this practical difficulty will 
find a fortune awaiting him,” “the day when this problem shall be solved will be a notable 
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here, using anticipatory “shall,” not “will,” the auxiliary of 
the future indicative. Latin lost this use in the main, except 
with words meaning “before” or “until.” Of course, French, 
Italian, and Spanish did not inherit it, except after correspond- 
ing words, and in a few other instances noted below. But 
Spanish actually possesses it, in a striking manner. It would 
seem then to be, in this language, a reflorescence of the power 
which had been preserved in part. An example is, después que 
salga del convento hablaremos, “after I come out [shall come 
out] from the convent we will talk” (Valdés, La Hermana San 
Sulpicio, VII). 

' We proceed now to a brief exhibit of certain types of voli- 
tive and anticipatory examples, in which (as in others not 
given), the constructions with the subjunctive seem to be pre- 
cisely alike in feeling, as well as historically identical, and for 
which, accordingly, one name would serve best in all the gram- 
mars of the languages studied in our schools. The names 
which I suggest may not be the final ones, but are the best that 
up to the present time I have been able to reach. That point 
is immaterial. It is the identity of the constructions in these 
various languages that forms the leading point of my paper. 
The illustrations for Romance are taken from French, Italian, 
and Spanish grammars in common use. 

VoLiTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE: act as wanted (or not wanted). 

Substantive clause: volo ut mihi respondeas (Cic. Vat. 7. 17) ; que voulez 
vous que je fasse; volevano che restassi a pranzo; quiero que él escriba la 
carta; I will that thou give me by and by the head of John the Baptist on a 
charger (Mark 6:25); ich will dass du mir gebest jetzt sobald auf einer 
Schiissel das Haupt Johannis des Taufers (ibid., German Bible); te hortor 
ut maneas in sententia (Cic. Pomp. 24. 69); il exige que toutes les portes 
soient fermées; badate bene ch’ egli non v’inganni; te suplico tengas la bon- 
dad de decirmelo; Alderman Merriam proposed that County Judge Owens be 
invited to preside; verlangen sie, dass er sofort bezahle? 

Clause after impersonal expressions of advisability, advantage, or neces- 
sity (original type like “do so and so; it is necessary”): ius valeat necesse 
est (Cic. Sest. 42. 92); il faut que je m’en aille; é necessario che egli lo 
faccia; es necesario que usted estudie mucho; it is essential that the West 
one.” Clauses of this sort referring to the future are wrongly treated as conditional in 


Greek grammar (thus by Goodwin), by a long tradition which has come down from one of 
the twists of metaphysical syntax. 
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and the East be in sympathy (Walter Camp, Chicago Tribune, December 1, 
1905) ; es ist nothwendig dass er komme. 

Clause of purpose (act wanted, which the main act is intended to bring 
about) : ut in itinere copia frumenti suppeteret (Caes. B.G. i. 3); afin qu’on 
puisse le consulter; affinché voi lo sappiate; para que tengamos lefia para el 
invierno; gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost (John 
6:12); sammelt die iibrigen Brocken, dass nichts umkomme (ibid., German 
Bible). Similarly occasionally in modern English poetry, as in, But to act, 
that each tomorrow Find us farther than today (Longfellow, “Psalm of 
Life”). The corresponding English prose form is volitive “shall,” as in, in 
order that the whole people shall enjoy their possessions (Roosevelt, Chicago 
Evening Post, March 28, 1911); but a different conception, with “may,” is 
more common. Modern German commonly uses the subjunctive, or “sollen,” 
or “mégen” (but the indicative has also established itself). 

ANTICIPATORY SUBJUNCTIVE (act as merely looked forward to). 

With words meaning “before” or “until”: rusticus expectat dum defluat 
amnis (Hor Ep. i. 2, 12); j’attendrai jusqu’a ce qu’il ait cessé de pleuvoir; 
aspetta finché io torni; esperaré hasta que tu Ilegues; Wan, wasted Truth, in 
her inmost need, Thy kingly intellect shall feed, Until she be an athlete bold 
(Tennyson, “To ”’) ; judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come 
(I Cor. 4:5); richtet nicht vor der Zeit, bis der Herr komme (ibid., German 
Bible). 

Substantive clauses in Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish after verbs of 
expecting, hoping, doubting, or denying (probably isolated survivals in Latin 
of a use once more general) : non dubitare quin . . . . gravissimum supplicium 
sumat (“will exact”) (Caes. B.G. i. 31) ; je doute qu'il le fasse (“will do it”) ; 
dubito che suo fratello venga (“will come”); dudo que seas feliz (“will be 
happy”). 


We have come to an historical point of cleavage. The mood 
which, for the modern languages, we have been calling the sub- 
junctive is, in point of fact, not a single mood, but a mixture, 
in one proportion or another, of two moods, subjunctive and 
optative, which in the parent speech from which all these lan- 
guages came were distinct—just as the Latin ablative case is 
made up of the remains of three cases, which were distinct in 
the parent speech. As the Latin ablative inherits the forces of 
the three cases of which it is composed, so the so-called sub- 
junctive of Latin, French, English, German, etc., inherits the 
forces of the two moods of which it is composed. The forces 
which we have thus far seen are expressed by the subjunctive 
in the languages which keep the two moods distinct, namely, 
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Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, and Avestan. Those which re- 
main to be noticed are descended from the optative, as is shown 
by the fact that this is the mood by which they are expressed in 
those languages.°® 

As we have already found mood-forces expressed in our 
own tongue by the auxiliary “shall,” let us go on with an ex- 
amination of other auxiliaries, considering, for convenience, only 
the second and third persons. 


May heaven bless you! Similarly in German, with “mdge,” which, how- 
ever, is itself a subjunctive form, as English “may” in this use once was. 


What is expressed is clearly a wish. The same idea may be 
expressed by the subjunctive, as in, Heaven bless you! 


Congratulations to the University of Minnesota The new man is 
a decided acquisition and has a most promising future. He should enjoy 
many years of fruitful work, should make an excellent guide and leader. 
.... It is hard for Chicago to lose him, but Chicago should be generous in 
the thought that its loss is Minnesota’s gain (Chicago Record-Herald, Decem- 
ber 14, 1910). 


The last “should” expresses moral obligation, propriety, 
reasonableness. The first “should” clearly expresses, not moral 
obligation, but an obligation in the nature of things, or, as we 


might call it, natural likelihood. ‘This is a very common use, 
with which we are perfectly familiar in daily speech and print. 

Any state ....can reconsider its assent (Chicago Post, April 13, 
1911); Taft may attack the tariff on wool (Chicago Tribune, November 21, 
1910) ; Were he alive now, there can be no doubt that he would use yester- 
day’s horror as a grim argument (ibid.). 


Here “may” expresses possibility, and “can” capability, 
while “would” expresses, not possibility nor capability, but cer- 
tainty in the purely imagined, purely ideal, case. We may briefly 
call this ideal certainty. 

We may sum up the forces which we have seen in the Eng- 
lish auxiliaries as follows: volition, “shall”; anticipation, 
“shall”; wish, “may”; obligation, “should”; natural likelihood, 
“should” ; possibility, “may”; capability, “can”; certainty in an 
imagined case (ideal certainty), “would.” These are undeniable 
mood-forces in English. Now I find that all of them may be ex- 


*Several of the uses of the composite mood are descended from both moods. But the 
brevity of my paper shuts out discussion. 
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pressed by the mixed mood called the subjunctive in Latin, and 
that the first two are expressed by the subjunctive, and the re- 
maining five by the optative, in Greek, Old Persian, Sanskrit, and 
Avestan. My mood-scheme for these languages is thus in ac- 
cord, as no other mood-scheme has been, with unquestionable 
forces constantly employed in our daily English speech; and it 
is thus correspondingly simple, and correspondingly probable.’® 

Some of these uses have come down in French, Spanish, 
Italian, etc., and English, German, etc., in the mixed mood, 
while for some the mood has been replaced by auxiliaries, or 
by the conditional. I can add but a few examples in my brief 
space, letting French here stand for French, Italian, and Spanish. 

Wish: dii vos servent; que Dieu vous bénisse; Gott segne Sie; God bless 
you. 

Obligation or Propriety: 

. should. 

Natural Likelihood: qui sciam? how should I know? (Ter. And. 791); 
verisimile non est ut (Cic. Verr. 4. 6. 11); est naturel que; it is natural that 

. should. 

Possibility: potest fieri ut; il peut se faire que; it is possible that... . 
may (English uses also “will”). 


* justum est ut; c’est juste que; it is just that 


Certainty in a purely imagined case (ideal certainty, often with a condi- 
tion, and then making a conclusion of ideal certainty) : numquam ille con- 
stituat, constituisset, etc.; il l’etit sauvée (the conditional is more frequent) ; 
he would save her, he would have saved her, etc. (The subjunctive, as in 
“that were wise,” is no longer used in ordinary English speech. German 
preserves it still, as in “das ware gut”; but the auxiliary is much more fre- 
quent in most types of sentence.) 


**It was I who first laid down the category of the subjunctive of obligation or propriety, 
without restriction of tense, and of the subjunctive of natural likelihood (both optative, or 
mainly optative, in Greek, etc.), pointing out, in connection with them, that English “should” 
has the same two forces. The Hale-Buck Latin Grammar is the only one which contains these 
categories. Bennett has no hint of them in his Latin Grammar, his Appendix, or his later 
Latin Language. But in his recent Syntax of Early Latin he uses the category “‘sub- 
junctive of duty or fitness,” and says also, “in the third person”’ (why here only ?) “the mean- 
ing often is . . . . ‘is it natural that he should do,’ etc., ‘how is he likely to,’”’ etc. These are 
simply my two categories, the first under another name, the second with a clear recognition 
of the force, but without a name. The fact is that, from being a heretic and disturber of tra- 
dition I have already become orthodox, without any change of my position. Four of my 
leading categories, the volitive subjunctive, the anticipatory subjunctive, the subjunctive of 
obligation or propriety, and the subjunctive of natural likelihood, are today practically adopted 
as necessary in a work not meant to be revolutionary. 

* This construction is mainly of optative origin; “it is desirable that” may equal “should.” 
But a small contribution was probably made also by the volitive subjunctive; thus “let a 
man” may equal “a man should,” etc. 
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To these must be added the use of the subjunctive in condi- 
tions (assumptions of a purely imagined case), which is prob- 
ably of several origins. Two are easy to see, the volitive, as 
in experiamur, inveniemus, “let us try, we shall find,” and the 
optative, as in utinam experiatur, inveniat, “I wish he would 
try, he would find.” 

For the (more vivid) future condition, the so-called present 
indicative may be used in Latin. The usage has come down in 
French (exclusively) and in Spanish (permissively). The use of 
the imperfect indicative in a past future condition in these two 
languages is to be explained as due to the analogy of the present. 
English and German have the same use in the present-future, and 
English, in exact parallelism with French and Spanish, has de- 
veloped an imperfect indicative for the past-future. Note the 
identity of processes in these different languages, even in de- 
flections. 

In Latin and Germanic, three further dependent mood-uses 
clearly not descended from the parent speech grew up, in which 
the subjunctive corresponds to independent ideas of fact. They 
may then be called dependent constructions of fact. They are 
found (1) in consecutive clauses, (2) in “indirect discourse,” 
and (3) in “attracted” clauses depending upon a subjunctive 
or infinitive. I can say nothing in this paper about the probable 
origin of these uses. 

Certain of them have come down from Latin into Ro- 
mance. Thus French and Italian (Spanish not so steadily) use 
the subjunctive in a relative clause after negatives, and after 
words meaning “first,” “last,” or “only,” precisely as Latin 
does.1* So far as these uses go then, the statement for Latin 
grammar ought to be so shaped that the part of it concerned 
will serve without change for French, Italian, etc. I am ready 
so to adapt my own statement for Latin grammar. 

Germanic shows, in its early periods, a clear consecutive 

* This is only the extreme development of a certain type of consecutive clauses. Greenough 
gave to it the now very general name of “clause of characteristic.” But it often ex- 
presses, not a characteristic, but a temporary condition. It has, in fact, the range of the 


ordinary adjective. I have accordingly called it the “descriptive clause,” and Bennett adopts 
the name in his recent book. 
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subjunctive (in Anglo-Saxon as well as Gothic and German), 
and the relative clause after a denial or question still occurs in 
modern literary German. 

Romance has also inherited the Latin subjunctive of the 
indirect expression of thought or speech (“indirect discourse’), 
but in its post-classical form. The classical infinitive of the 
principal statement in indirect discourse in Latin was replaced 
by an indicative clause with quod, etc., after the analogy of the 
common substantive quod-clause of fact. Then this quod- 
clause naturally followed the habit of other dependent clauses in 
indirect discourse, and went over to the subjunctive, as in adu- 
lescentem istum quod... . alumnatus sim, profecto scitis 
omnes, “you certainly all know that I have brought up this 
young man” (Apuleius, Met. 6. 23; in the same century with 
Pliny, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Suetonius). The construction is 
now confined in French (nearer the Latin in Italian) to clauses 
following denials, questions, or suppositions. Probably then 
it has somewhat shifted its force. The feeling commonly at- 
tributed to it, that of doubt or reserve, appears to be the sound 
one. Here, accordingly, is an instance of a real change of 
force. German shows the construction in large use, apparently 
at times with the mere feeling of indirectness of expression, at 
times with the feeling of uncertainty. A trace of the same 
construction remains in English in the indirect question in the 
literary style, in prose as well as poetry. Thus, “I asked if he 
were ready”; “Who may know whether smile or frown be 
fleeter” (Tennyson, “Madeline’’). 

The Romance languages also have a subjunctive of emotion, 
etc., as in je suis faché que vous ayez agi ainsi. The roots of 
this are in several Latin uses, not here possible to discuss. Ger- 
man shows occasional examples of the same kind; but the com- 
mon expression of the idea is through sollte, as through “should” 
in English. 

To this rapid discussion of a large mass of phenomena may 
be added a statement of the present condition of movements 
toward the improvement of terminology. French committees 
have been at work upon the nomenclature of French grammar 
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since 1906, reporting in 1907, 1909, and July and September, 
1910 (the first two reports are discussed by M. Félix Weill, of 
the College of the City of New York, in the Bull. Officiel de la 
Société Nationale des Professeurs Frangais en Amérique, May, 
1910). Work for German has been going on recently in Ger- 
many ; but my knowledge of this is not yet detailed. An English 
Joint Committee upon Grammatical Terminology, appointed in 
October, 1908, made a preliminary report in 1909 upon a termi- 
nology for English, German, French, Latin, and Greek, and a 
complete one in the autumn of 1910. The Classical Association 
of New England, in 1909, sent a resolution to the English Joint 
Committee expressing interest in its work, and requesting “that 
the grammars used in America be taken into account, to the end 
that the results of their deliberations may be made available in 
this country.” Similar communications were received from 
continental scholars, suggesting an international congress on 
the subject; and the report of the committee expresses the hope 
that “when the time is ripe and the ground has been prepared 
in the several countries concerned, an international congress 
may be arranged.” A Committee of Fifteen upon the Har- 
monizing of Grammatical Terminology was appointed by the 
Modern Language Association of America in 1908, but had a 
second task intrusted to it, which has until recently consumed 
its time. I gave a paper on “Conflicting Terminology for Identi- 
cal Conceptions in the Grammars of Indo-European Languages” 
at the Christmas meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1909, and another in the same week 
before the American Philological Association (the latter printed 
in abstract in Vol. XL of the Proceedings). These two papers 
dwelt upon the root of the matter, perhaps felt, but not spoken 
of, by the writers of the English report, namely that the syn- 
tactical parallelisms among the languages of our family are not 
mainly superficial (corresponding ideas expressed by different 
languages, each in its own peculiar way) but are mainly funda- 
mental, being due to a common inheritance from the parent 
speech (identical ideas, expressed with identical mood-feeling). 
I also, early in January, 1910, wishing to bring the matter before 
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the National Education Association as of great pedagogical im- 
portance for the teaching of all languages studied in the schools, 
offered a paper on “The Waste Involved in the Use of a Con- 
flicting Terminology in School Grammars of Various Lan- 
guages” for the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in 
February, 1910, but received answer that no room then re- 
mained for an additional paper upon the program. 

In June, 1910, Professor C. R. Rounds, of the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wis., published in the Educational Re- 
view a paper on “The Varying Systems of Nomenclature in 
Use in Our Texts in English Grammar,” a paper which, as it 
happened, I did not see until quite recently. 

In the autumn of 1910, it was arranged that I should give 
a paper on the subject of a common inter-language terminology, 
at the Christmas meeting of the Modern Language Association 
in New York. Hoping that concerted action might follow this, 
I offered resolutions which were adopted at the Christmas meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association in Providence, 
empowering the Executive Committee to appoint representa- 
tives upon request, to take part in such a movement. In the 
paper before the Modern Language Association, entitled “The 
Harmonizing of Grammatical Nomenclature,” I dealt briefly 
with English, German, French, Spanish, Latin, and Greek, 
leaving six pages of printed proposals for mood-syntax in the 
hands of the members of the association.** After leaving the 
meeting, I was appointed a member of the Committee of Fifteen 
already referred to, which had just discharged its secondary 
task. Some time later, I was appointed chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Since the publication of Professor Rounds’s paper, a number 
of state associations have published resolutions asking the Na- 
tional Education Association, at its coming meeting in San 
Francisco in June, to appoint a Committee upon the Terminol- 
ogy of English Grammar. The step was taken at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in February, 1911, a Com- 


**The paper will appear, in two parts, in the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, June, 1911 (Vol. XXVI, No. 2), and a later number. 
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mittee of Five being appointed, with Professor Rounds as chair- 
man. There are thus two American committees in existence, one 
dealing with English grammar alone, the, other with English, 
French, German, etc. 

The Congrés International des Professeurs de Langues 
Vivantes passed a resolution at its meeting in Paris in April, 
1909, calling for an international commission to prepare a uni- 
fied grammatical terminology. The English Joint Committee, 
throughout its deliberations, has been in correspondence with 
the French committee mentioned above, and with the Berlin 
Education Office. Our American committees should do the 
same thing. An international commission will undoubtedly be 
appointed ultimately, after each of the countries involved has 
acted separately, since it is already apparent that there will re- 
main conflicts of terminology that can be removed by joint dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile, each country must take the initial steps 
of putting its own results into practice. What is now desirable 
for ourselves is joint work on the part of the three leading 
American bodies whose common interests the work touches— 
the National Education Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, and the American Philological Association. 
Resolutions petitioning these three associations to arrange a 
Joint Commitee of Fifteen “to work out a system of gram- 
matical nomenclature applicable to the modern and ancient 
languages most commonly studied, with a view to harmonizing 
so far as possible existing differences in nomenclature,” were 
passed at the meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club on 
April 3; and resolutions of the same general purport, addressed 
to the same bodies, were passed, later in the month, by the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, and the 
Classical Association of Kansas and Western Missouri. It is 
to be hoped that such joint action will be granted, care being 
taken to provide representation for the school, the college, and 
the department of superintendence. 


| 
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IV. MORAL EDUCATION AS AN IDEAL OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 


DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 
The Ethical Culture School, New York{City 


The Third Republic has passed its fortieth year. No other 
government has lasted so long in France since the revolutionists 
of 1792 overthrew the Bourbon monarchy. Republic, Consulate, 
Empire, Bourbon Restoration, Orleans Monarchy, Second Re- 
public, Second Empire, Third Republic followed in rapid suc- 
cession with revolutions and coups d’état in the eighty years 
between the storming of the Tuileries and the overthrow of 
Napoleon III at Sedan: eight changes of government in as 
many decades. With the Third Republic the ship of state by 
no means came into clear water. It has had the Boulanger con- 
spiracy, the Dreyfus affair, the Separation strife to weather. 
But nevertheless each succeeding year brings a sense of sta- 
bility to the present régime. France is more completely pledged 
to a republican form of government today than ever before in 
her history. Even the court of Rome has acknowledged the 
hopelessness of the return to a monarchical régime by sounding 
the call for the rally of the priesthood to the support of the 
Republic (1891). 

One of the first requisites for the appreciation of any of the 
institutions of the Third Republic is the realization of the fact 
that the founders of this republic, Thiers, Gambetta, Ferry, and 
the rest, did not think that they were creating any new thing, 
but were simply restoring to vigor the grand principles of the 
men of 1789—those principles which had been travestied by 
the Jacobins, cynically crushed by Napoleon the Great, and 
treacherously betrayed by “Napoleon the Little.” The founders 
of the Third Republic always had before their eyes the im- 
mortal Declaration of the Rights of Man. They saw in the 
383 
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legislation of the Constituent Assembly for the abolition of 
feudalism, the unification of judicial procedure, the nationali- 
zation of ecclesiastical lands, the education of a democratic 
generation of youth, the pledges and guaranties of a lasting 
state. They aimed to restore these pledges in so far as they had 
been violated by the stormy succession of despotisms that had 
filled the nineteenth century. It is only as we envisage the edu- 
cational work of these founders of the Third Republic as a 
part of this great work of restoration, as one feature in the 
program of the return of the nation to rationality and solidar- 
ity, that we appreciate its full significance. Lay moral educa- 
tion is not so much a program of the French Republic as it is 
an ideal of the French Republic. 

In this closing article on education in France, therefore, I 
wish to emphasize some of the principles of the French Revo- 
lution which have determined and guided the program of in- 
struction under the Third Republic; have enlisted the school as 
an ally of the Republic, and bound it very closely to the state; 
and have given education in France that extremely centralized 
character which appears to us sometimes as despotic, but to 
Frenchmen always as integrating. 

The basic principle of the Revolution was the adequacy of 
man, the sufficiency of reason as a guide for the individual life 
and the construction of a public policy. Perhaps, in appropri- 
ating for the first time in all seriousness Aristotle’s dictum that 
man is a reasoning animal, the men of the Revolution went to 
foolish extremes. In their enthusiasm for the newly discovered 
emancipation of reason and their reaction against the century- 
long oppression of privilege, they endowed every man forth- 
with with the capacities of the best. You had but to assure a 
laborer of his dignity and he was a legislator; only to read the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man to a drayman and he became 
a statesman. The fault of the Jacobins was rather one of 
emphasis and application than one of principle—and. we must 
read back through their excesses to the inspiring doctrine which 
they travestied—the doctrine of the latent capacity of every 
man for infinite moral development. Humanity progresses, 
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and in its upward march each step is marked by a growing 
respect for the human personality. It is to the eternal honor 
of the Revolution of 1789 that it affirmed that principle with 
incomparable energy in the Declaration of the Rights of Man; 
and it is the primary object of the liberals of the present French 
republic to inculcate that principle as the foundation stone of 
their state. 

In shaping a system of education to sustain this ideal, the 
French Republicans found an immense task on their hands. In 
the first place they could not build on unencumbered ground 
like our forefathers in America. They found a system of edu- 
cation in existence which since the application of the Loi Fal- 
loux in the middle of the century had contradicted and invalidated 
every postulate of the virile Revolutionary philosophy. Instead 
of reason as the efficient guide of conduct they found the cate- 
chism taught in the schools; instead of the stimulating call to 
independence and honesty of thought, they found the summons 
to blind obedience to a mystic, incomprehensible authority. They 
found the curriculum under the supervision of the clergy, and 
the schoolmaster in the power of the priest. In a word, they 
found everything in the public schools tending to make the 
growing generation unreasoning and un-republican. For the 
clerical instruction invited the pupil to submit his thought and 
his will unreflectingly; it bound him closely to his spiritual 
guides and pledged him never to criticize their judgment or 
contest their authority. Doubt, the true educator, by virtue of 
which the individual asserts his own personality and his im- 
prescriptible right of free examination in the face of tradition, 
was in clerical eyes an evil temptation, a sin, a blasphemy. 
Faith, in the words of the Abbé Broglie, was “the permanent 
conviction of the truth of certain dogmas, coupled with the idea 
that to believe them is a duty and to doubt them a culpable 
thought.” 

Pascal once said, “He who disobeys his reason is punished 
with the most miserable punishment; for disobedience to an 
authority outside of us may bring exile or imprisonment or 
torture, but disobedience to the authority within us makes us 
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fools.” The cultivation of obedience to the inward authority 
of reason has been the chief object of the founders of the lay 
school in France. They have seen in moral as opposed to eccle- 
siastical or catechetical instruction the guaranty of all the 
qualities essential to the making of an honorable man and 
citizen. They have seen in the appeal to one’s self-respect and 
the claims of an enlightened society an authority as strong to 
enlist the enthusiasm of the child as the appeal to the fear of 
punishment and the hope of reward offered by the catechism. 
This latter authority is an anachronism in the modern state 
founded on reason. It may have had its place in the days when 
in the absence of scientific methods and philosophic confidence 
it kept the human mind from sinking into the basest supersti- 
tions. But today, when reason is able to control and correct its 
own methods, this submission to authority is only prejudicial to 
the spirit of liberty; for it hinders us from making the truth 
our sole preoccupation. Truth subordinated to any hypotheses 
or beliefs or authorities outside itself is only a mockery—and _ 
often such spurious truth becomes the point of departure of a 
voluntary self-deceit which ruins all sincerity of mind. 

This conception of the adequacy of reason as the foundation 
of all moral instruction the French liberals find supported by 
history and philosophy alike. They would have appeal made 
to the experimental axioms of the Kantian philosophy and to 
the witness of history for the indorsement of their moral teach- 
ing. We know, they say, the orientation of humanity for sev- 
eral thousands of years. Our study, our own experience of life, 
our rational convictions are all in accord with the experience 
of the race in history to demonstrate the supreme and incom- 
parable value of the life of reason, in which is contained the 
most exalted liberty. This truth is within the grasp of children. 
It is sufficient for the foundation of social duty and justice, for 
the effective guaranty of human co-operation, which is the 
condition and soul of the stable state. 

The lay morality, when broadly interpreted, and illumined 
by the light of historical example, carries with it an authority 
incomparably more compelling than the artificial authority of 
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dogma. The lay morality has the authority to command re- 
spect for all the excellences our aspirations claim: respect for 
self, respect for friends and neighbors, respect for the ideals 
of associated humanity, respect for the promised and fore- 
shadowed divinity within our humanity. The lay morality is in 
harmony with the modern scientific interpretation of history. 
It is the morality suited to the truth of evolution. It reveals 
and at the same time encourages us to battle with those ag- 
gressive tendencies which dwell at the bottom of our nature 
to remind us of our evolution from lower forms of life. It 
inspires us to redeem, so far as lies in our power, the domain 
of society in which the members are still, under more or less 
brutal form, contending in the animal struggle for survival at 
the expense of their neighbors. As the struggle is tremendous, 
engaged all along the line of human activity, so the task of 
moral instruction is infinite, enlisting every human activity. 

A state which had this great mission of the revival of a 
rational society as its basis could not leave the training of its 
children to an institution which denied and combated the funda- 
mental assumption of this philosophy. As M. Buisson wrote 
in his article on “The Teacher and the Republic” in the Grande 
Revue of November, 1909: “The whole question of lay educa- 
tion was this: whether the nation after having left for centuries 
to religious corporations the care of forming the minds and 
characters of its children should now charge itself with the 
task, and endeavor to shape the new generation in its own 
image”—i.e., in accord with the ideals on which the Republic 
was founded. 

If the state was to assume this task, it must do it thoroughly. 
There could be no half lay, half ecclesiastical morality taught 
in the schools. It must either abandon the instruction of the 
children to the priest or the priest-supervised professor (as 
the Loi Falloux did) or bid the church take its hands off 
the schools entirely. In other words, fidelity to the first principle 
of the French Revolution, the adequacy of the reason to furnish 
the guidance and sanctions for the modern democratic state, led 
inevitably to the strict control of education by the state. 
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Here we find the explanation then of a second feature of 
education in France, which we often fail to understand in its 
historical and evolutionary aspect, namely, the centralization of 
the French system. Without exception the teachers and pro- 
fessors with whom IJ talked in France deplored the extent to 
which the hand of the state controlled their work. The bureau- 
cratic system, with its delays, its red tape, its embarrassment of 
liberty of teaching, its discouragement of elasticity of program 
—all seemed to them a burden which they would like to throw 
off. If I spoke of the want of a Ministry of Education in our 
country, of the great variety in our state, municipal, and private 
institutions of learning, they murmured: “Fortunate!” Yet in 
the midst of their complaints they all knew and recognized that 
the centralization which they felt as a burden had to be borne 
(like so many burdens of the European) as a defense against 
a greater danger. 

Power must be met by power. The new Republic did not 
find the schools a free field where educational experiments might 
be leisurely tried and tested. It found the schools in control of 
a powerful organization, and used as seminaries of doctrine 
utterly hostile to its own principles. To insure the republican- 
ism of the growing generation it must take the schools into its 
own strong hands, shape their program, control with iron se- 
verity their personnel, and substitute a secular patriotism for 
the clerical spirit in their direction. The cultivation of such a 
spirit of patriotism depended chiefly on the inculcation of such 
moral teaching as would impress on the child the great lessons 
of solidarity and co-operation. The old catechetical morality 
recommended the personal virtues of obedience to authority, 
of the punctilious performance of ceremonies, of exercise in 
prayer and meditation, of penance and attrition, of works of 
repentance, and the like. This earth was but a vestibule to 
heaven, a place of probation, a narrow passage-way through 
which those emaciated by fasting and penance could most easily 
and expeditiously pass. The state, from St. Augustine’s day 
down, was conceived of as a necessary evil, a restraining force 
for a society not yet risen through detachment from earth to 
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the monastic heights of indifference to land, power, riches, 
comforts, learning, friends, homes, children. Whatever modi- 
fications of the ascetic program of St. Augustine fifteen cen- 
turies of slowly developing humanity had actually made, the 
church was still an assembly of saints rather than a society of 
men, a body elected out of the world rather than a community 
to improve the world. 

Now the only possible principle of unity is the lay principle 
of the predominance of purely humanitarian interests over any 
theological confession. Where can unity be found amid the 
warring sects? If the authority of the Pope and the authority 
of the Torah and the authority of the Augsburg or Helvetic 
Confession are all to stand, claiming the allegiance of the 
teacher, where is the prospect for anything but moral anarchy 
in the schools? The higher unity of a common French citizen- 
ship is the only possible solvent for these discordant and warring 
creeds, and the school for the training in that citizenship must 
guard first of all against the entrance of any of these creeds 
as a basis of instruction. It would be to admit the very principle 
of disunion. M. Buisson at the International Education Con- 
ference at London in the autumn of 1908 read a paper in which 
he set forth clearly the French ideal of lay instruction in morals 
as the indispensable training for Republican citizenship: 


Notre méthode a nous Francais—par suite d’un ensemble de circonstances 
historiques trop long a exposer—consiste a faire de la morale un objet 
d’enseignement distinct, indépendant de la religion. 

Pour nous, la morale est une chose, la religion en est une autre. 

Nous estimons qu’une nation libre peut et doit donner a tous ses enfants, 
dans les écoles publiques, une éducation morale compléte par les seules 
ressources de la raison et de la conscience, quelles que soient d’ailleurs les 
croyances religieuses qui s’y ajoutent ou ne s’y ajoutent pas. 

Notre école publique laique ne fait pas la guerre a ces croyances. Elle 
ne se charge pas non plus de les enseigner, ni de les recommander. Elle 
ne fait de propagande ni pour ni contre une foi religieuse quelconque. 

Elle ne s’inquiéte pas de savoir si l’enfant est ou sera protestant ou 
catholique, juif, chrétien ou libre penseur: elle ne songe qu’a en faire un 
honnéte homme, rien de plus. Et pour cela, elle s’efforce de développer son 
cceur, son caractére en lui faisant aimer le vrai, le bien et le beau. 
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In other words, it is not that a lay school has been started in 
hostility to positive religions (though such is the interpretation 
constantly urged by the clerical party). The lay school is rather 
indifferent to positive religions. It is anti-clerical, for clerical- 
ism aims to govern, not to inspire. All must follow the same 
banner and pronounce the same credo under the régime of 
clericalism. It is not the spiritual side of life only that clerical- 
ism claims; it wishes to govern the whole of life, public and 
private, even down to its least details. While religion affirms 
that its kingdom is not of this world, clericalism maintains just 
the opposite. Claiming to teach a transcendent morality, the 
only true and eternal system, it lays its hand on every human in- 
stitution, demanding that it shall regulate society and states ac- 
cording to its precepts. Clericalism has its own particular idea of 
patriotism—which is devotion to the state in so far as the state 
puts all its power at the disposition of the church. Even the 
brilliant critic M. Bountiére, who was converted to the church 
late in life, wrote: “Catholicism is France and France is Ca- 
tholicism. A Frenchman can do nothing in opposition to Ca- 
tholicism that is not at the same time an injury to the greatness 
of France, and conversely, all that he does in the interests of 
Catholicism redounds to the interest of France.” Clericalism 
also has its own peculiar idea of liberty. He is free who has 
not separated himself from the church. The liberty of the 
man who refuses to follow the torch held in the priest’s hands 
is only the dismal privilege of wandering in a maze of error and 
contradiction where both will and reason are lost. And the 
state is free which subordinates most energetically the ends of 
civil society to the ends of religious society, not confining re- 
ligion to the narrow limits of the individual conscience, but 
establishing it (by the functions of the priesthood) in the whole 
social conscience. Thus the priest should fulfil, according to the 
clerical conception, not simply the réle of a spiritual adviser; 
he should also fulfil a social, political, economic rdle. Directly 
or indirectly, by his faithful instruments, he should administer 
the material as well as the spiritual interests of humanity. Not 
heaven alone, but the earth, too, must be his kingdom. 
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Now it is not the school particularly that is opposed to this 
form of ecclesiastical domination which is called clericalism. 
It is our whole history, the spirit of the times, the scientific de- 
velopment of our philosophy, the humanitarian development of 
democracy which is anti-clerical today. The state has been 
slowly but surely outgrowing the tutelage of the church, which 
was so general, and let us confess also so beneficial, in the Middle 
Ages. It has found a new principle of unity in the ethical doc- 
trine of human solidarity. For the old theological principle of 
unity of the Middle Ages has now become a principle of dis- 
cord. It is the very development of the historical and critical 
spirit, of science and democracy, in the last three or four cen- 
turies which has completely broken up the ecclesiastical unity 
and so made necessary a new integrating principle for our 
modern society. This tremendous fact, if deeply pondered over, 
will be found to contain the whole tragedy of modern history 
from the revolt of Martin Luther to the execution of Ferrer. 
A beacon, an ideal, societies must have. The collective need 
of worship in this largest sense of the word outlasts by genera- 
tions even the individual need of comfort and assurance of sal- 
vation. Witness Plato in the midst of skeptical Athens, writing 
in the tenth book of the Laws: “The city must have gods for 
punishments and rewards; there are two classes of impious 
men: those who deny the gods (the atheists), and those who 
pretend to bend the gods to their own wills (the charlatans).” 
Witness Rousseau in the midst of the skeptical Frenchmen of 
the eighteenth century: “We must banish from the state those 
who deny God, not as impious men but as unsociable men.” 
Witness even the arch-revolutionist Robespierre, with his dry 
pedantic soul of a Jacobin sectary, declaiming before the Con- 
vention which has banished religion as a dark superstition: “The 
idea of a Supreme Being is a constant incitement to justice: it 
is therefore a social and republican idea. Atheism is aristo- 
cratic.” A society must and will have its divinity, its eternal 
pattern, its integrating ideal—and in default of a better it will 
deify Caligula. 

The French Republic has found its integrating ideal not in 
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the Napoleonic legend of two generations ago, not in the re- 
stored society of the Jesuits, nor in the modern worship of the 
Sacred Heart—though there are champions of these and many 
more divinities in France. The French Republic has found its 
integrating ideal in the vision of society founded on the widest 
enjoyment of liberty of every man, coupled with the responsi- 
bility of each for the maintenance of the public and private 
virtues which make liberty possible. 

The program of moral instruction in the schools has been 
shaped to strengthen and clarify this ideal. It is pre-eminently a 
social program and a state program. Everywhere this idea 
comes into emphasis. For example, the prospectus of the Ecole 
alsacienne, after giving the program of the studies, adds: “The 
essential thing in education is to form an enlightened generation, 
men of heart, of initiative, of action, well armed for the strug- 
gle of life, capable of working for the material and moral wel- 
fare of society and of defending the high interests of their 
country.” The high interests of their country mean the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the ideals of the 
founders of the Republic. The school is an ally of the state. 
The interdependence of the national, the republican safety, and 
popular education has been a dominating idea in the minds of 
French educators since the foundation of the Republic. The 
danger of the clerical influence, with its natural leaning toward 
an absolute government, has been a potent factor in this trend 
of French education. With us there is no need for training in 
devotion to the Republic, for there are no ghosts of Bonapartism 
and Bourbonism and Jesuitism stalking in our land, ready to 
make capital of a slip of our statesmen by placarding the walls 
of our cities with invitations to a revolution. With us the school 
is in close touch with the family, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant trend of our present-day pedagogy is the strengthening of 
the tie between school and family—the enlistment of the parents 
in a more intimate and active participation in the school life 
of their children, the study of the children by their teachers 
with more conscious and discriminating attention to their home 
surroundings and inheritances. The teacher, if this process 
continues, will become less and less of a functionary and more 
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of a companion and guide. The French teacher strikes us as 
almost exclusively a functionary. He is performing a duty of 
state. He manages his school as a secretary manages a bureau. 
It is unfortunate from our point of view that there is not a little 
more flexibility, a little more elasticity, a little more companion- 
ableness in the French system; it is fortunate from their point 
of view that the strong, republican hand of the state is on the 
lowest primary school of the most distant province, to keep 
from it the influence of clericalism and schism and to insure the 
good will of the master toward the immortal principles of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, the safeguard of the state. 

These two fundamental ideas of a rational humanity and 
2 republican society are, I believe, the normative ideas of moral 
education in France. They have not yet, in spite of the labors 
of devoted educators, reached the point of efficiency which we 
might expect for them in a career of thirty years. The reasons 
are partly in the enormousness of the task which the French 
Republic set for itself in the educational laws of the eighties, 
partly in the long-established dominance of the church in edu- 
cation, partly in difficulty of finding the proper instructors to 
take up a subject which had been so long abandoned to the 
priesthood, partly in the expense involved in the assumption by 
the state of teachers’ salaries, partly in the fierce party strife 
which has characterized French politics under every régime of 
freedom. There have been attempts to hasten the humanizing 
process of French education. M. Demolins in his Ecole des 
Roches tried to copy the English type of school like Harrow, 
where the scholar and the teacher should come into closer per- 
sonal relations and the mechanical element should be eliminated 
from the school. But the private school will not appeal widely 
to the French. They are an extremely economical people, and 
most French parents, even if well off, will hesitate to pay 2,500 
or 3,000 francs a year to put their boy into a school to experi- 
ment on Anglo-Saxon lines of education, when they can have 
the privileges of the best /ycées of the state for one-third to one- 
half of that sum. The lycées themselves, as we have seen, are, 
so far as the social separation of the bourgeois class from the 
working class is concerned, private schools; for they are pay 
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schools while the écoles primaires are free. The motives, there- 
fore, which lead parents to send their children to private schools 
in England and America are satisfied in France by the lycées 
and colléges, and it is certain that these schools will continue to 
educate practically all the youths who will form the directing 
classes of the succeeding generation. 

That moral instruction should, by the nature of the problem 
of education in the Republic and for the Republic, have to be in 
the hands of the state, is undoubtedly a disadvantage. Moral 
education theoretically should be in the hands of voluntary asso- 
ciations whose whole attention can be fixed upon the most im- 
portant task which they have undertaken and whose teachers 
can be thoroughly trained and competent men and women. 
Good teachers are rare, and the moral instruction by the public 
teachers whose interest may lie almost exclusively in languages, 
history, mathematics, or science is likely to be perfunctory, 
formal, mechanical. However, it is a case of half a loaf being 
better than none with the French today. Such private associa- 
tions as wish to teach ethics wish to teach theological ethics. 
To abandon moral teaching to private agencies would be to re- 
establish the old ecclesiastical domination thrown off with so 
much pain and struggle. The growth of such lay ethical move- 
ments as the Union pour la Vérité and the Union des Libres 
Penseurs may in a generation or so furnish the personnel and 
educate the public sentiment for a voluntary lay moral instruc- 
tion which shall be in accord with republican ideals and ac- 
ceptable to the state. 

One can remark as a sign of encouragement for the broad- 
ening and humanizing of ethical instruction in France, how- 
ever, a very distinct growth in the demand for a philosophical 
revision of the textbooks on morals, a courageous development 
of the revolutionary principles which we have analyzed in this 
article, and a resolute opposition of this new ethics to the old 
theological, catechetical ethics. Professor Payot, for example, 
writes : 

Our moral instruction, not sufficiently grounded on modern philosophical 
thought and the results of contemporary science, presents only too often a 
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series of lessons to be learned like other lessons; .... it overlooks the 
directive force that it should exert on thought and action; ... . it leaves 
only a chaos of confused memories. In the place of such pedagogic nonsense 
let us substitute a great dominating truth: let each lesson be only a com- 
mentary, a point of view, an aspect of this truth or directing principle: let 
this principle, constantly rediscovered by the child and tried by new proofs 
and applications, acquire an irresistible energy in his spirit and rule his life. 


M. Payot’s own book, now in its seventh edition, admirably 
carries out this valuable counsel; and is the promise of other 
works to follow in the same spirit. 

The recent attack of the Bishops of France on the textbooks 
of morals and history used in the lay schools has stimulated 
the liberals to a stronger defense of lay moral instruction and 
awakened many of them to the realization of the need of a 
more clear and consistent formulation of the revolutionary doc- 
trine of a rational and social morality. 


What we need [says a recent writer on “The Church and Lay Neutrality” 
in the Documents du Progrés] is to claim for our philosophy the same rights 
which our adversaries have always claimed for theirs. It is time to throw 
aside our complacency and our foolish pusillanimity in the face of accusations 
of sectarianism. The doctrines of the Republic and reason are sufficiently 
convinced of their validity to fear neither in the present nor in the future 
the responsibility of direct and courageous action in conformity with their 
principles. .... We must formulate a scientific morality in the spirit of the 
Republic and reason, answering at every point the morality of the church. 
.... We must declare this rational republican morality not simply equal to 
the dogmatic imperialistic morality of the church, but superior to it, because 
born of reaction against the manifest errors of the latter, and capable, as 
it has shown itself, of founding a new society of justice and fraternity. We 
must dare to show the immense confidence in our system that the church has 
shown in hers. We must vindicate imperiously the rights of the rational, 
republican ethics over the consciences of our children. We must show that 
if these ethics do not have the hoary past for their authority, they have what 
is a far better recommendation, namely, truth, nature, and the future. They 
too have their historic significance—the significance of a revolution long 
fomented against monarchic and religious domination, a revolution made 
necessary by the enormous evil which this domination had cost. The struggle 
is grave which has been opened against the lay schools. It is not a question 
of textbooks of morals and history. It is a question of the existence of 
the Republic, of the rule of reason. Let the Republic and reason conquer 
by realizing their high prerogative and girding themselves for the battle. 
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These are brave words of M. Sauvebois, and they are the 
prophecy of a more profound, courageous, and thoroughgoing 
study and organization of moral instruction in France. 

After even a brief observation of the French schools and a 
fleeting acquaintance with a score or so of French educators 
one cannot but feel that life is stirring in the system. The 
French people have the gift of acquisitiveness: they are alert. 
One meets in Paris with twenty invitations to free intellectual 
feasts to one in New York. The walls are placarded with 
notices of conferences, courses, lectures, debates, discussions 
without end. There are independent schools of social science, 
of historical and political studies, of economic and religious 
research. There are free evening courses, popular universities 
—‘cathedrals of democracy,” as one writer called them. Psy- 
chology, music, anti-Semitism, the education of the will, the 
coup d’état of the Second of December, militarism, the duties 
of citizenship are some of the subjects taken at random from 
_the program of one of these institutions in Paris a few winters 
ago. One would need an hour’s time to begin the discussion 
of the influence of these écoles libres on the moral training of 
the people. And I have purposely confined myself in these arti- 
cles to the public schools of France. 

In these public schools an immense amount has been done, 
even in the last eight years, for the encouragement of conditions 
which favor a deepening and strengthening of the moral instruc- 
tion. There has been considerable liberty granted (by the pro- 
gram of 1902) in the choice and grouping of studies, with a 
view to adapting the work to the capacity and taste of the 
individual student. There has been some modification of the 
severity of the program in the matter of hours. There has been 
a movement for the encouragement of physical education, a 
subject till now sadly neglected in all the continental schools. 
The école pratique, or scientific school, has been put on an 
equality with the traditional classical and philosophical course. 
Normal schools have been supplied in every one of the depart- 
ments of the Republic (as provided by the law of 1879, but 
not fully carried out). Attendance has been made compulsory 
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for all teachers at the semiannual conventions, in which vital 
questions of discipline, program, co-operation with the com- 
mune or municipality, the health and welfare of the students 
are discussed. The budget of state for education has been in- 
creased threefold since the foundation of the Republic.  Illit- 
eracy has decreased from 25 per cent among the men and 37 
per cent among the women in 1870 to 4 per cent among the 
men and 7 per cent among the women in 1908. 

These are certainly encouraging signs for the future of 
moral education in France. The old enemy of clericalism is 
still always dangerous. It has shown itself versatile enough 
to appropriate to its own advancement the military glory of the 
First Empire, the divine right of-the Restoration, the consti- 
tution of the Orleans monarchy, the red socialism of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the treacherous imperialism of Napoleon the 
Third, and the stormy years of the establishment of the Third 
Republic. The long tenure of Catholicism as the state religion 
of France and its present influence as the faith of practically 
all the religious believers in the nation make any system of lay 
morality look to thousands of Frenchmen like the repu- 
diation of all moral responsibility and the consummation 
of religious anarchy. The long habit of tutelage has left its 
imprint on those who have broken from it, and often expresses 
itself in the return to something like absolutism on their part. 
Even the Voltaireans have sometimes the mark of the clerical 
spirit. It continues to work in their minds just as twinges seem 
to shoot through a limb that has been amputated. 

But for all this the rational spirit of democracy which was 
introduced like a leaven into France by the Revolution is work- 
ing mightily in the Third Republic. The ideal of a society 
founded on reason and issuing in a perfect brotherhood, of a 
divine city in which each citizen has the freedom of the inward 
vote of conscience and yet is bound by cords of mutual responsi- 
bility stronger than any chains of imposed authority, is before 
the eyes of the great educators of the French Republic; and the 
indelible inweaving of that ideal into the schools of the land is 
a work in which they show no signs of fainting. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A STUDY-PROGRAM FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


W. C. REAVIS 
Oakland City, Indiana 


It has been clearly shown that the methods of study among 
pupils in the elementary schools of our country are very poor.* 
Although no similar task has been undertaken with reference to 
conditions in the high schools, a visit to any high school or col- 
lege would convince anyone that many students who are doing 
work in these institutions have no conception of a correct and 
profitable method of study. 

This condition presents one of the greatest drawbacks to 
efficient work in our modern high schools.. Every term a great 
number of pupils are passed from the grammar schools into 
the high schools, and many of them are absolutely ignorant as 
to what it means to grapple with an intellectual problem. They 
have become so accustomed ‘o kindergarten pabulum that they 
are bewildered when confronted with a task that requires power 
of concentration and perseverance. Unless some high-school 
teacher is wise and sympathetic enough to help them find out 
how to study, they flounder around helplessly for a few months, 
or at most a year or two, finally to drop out, disgusted with 
school, books, teacher, and education, because they never really 
learned how to work. 

A few years ago while visiting a high school my attention 
was called to the poor grade of work being done. The principal 
blamed the grade teachers for inadequate preparation, which 
happened to be faulty enough in that particular school. I be- 
came interested in the situation and began to take note of the 
various things that took place abouj me. During a study period 
I noticed that a large proportion of the pupils studied no less 
than three or four lessons during the hour. These pupils thought 
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they had prepared their lessons for the entire day in that one 
study period. The rest of their time that was not spent in reci- 
tation was wasted in looking around, talking, writing notes, and 
other kinds of idleness. ~ 

As the standard of work was not so high as desired in our 
high school, I began to investigate very carefully the naturé of 
the instruction and the conditions of study. A few tests brought 
out the facts that many of our pupils did not know how to 
study properly, that many did not have any regular habits 
of work, and that very few did any home study. They 
worked well while tasks were easy, but when difficulties were 
encountered in the work on which they were engaged it was 
dropped at once and a new task was sought. They were lacking 
in that discipline which enables a pupil to stick to a task even 
though it be difficult and perhaps unpleasant. 

In order to establish more regular habits of work, I had 
study-program cards printed with directions for study, and each 
pupil was required to make out a definite program for the term. 
(The form of these cards and the directions for study which 
are printed on the back are shown below.) Duplicate copies 
were placed on file on the assembly-room desk, so that the 
teacher in charge could closely supervise the work. Each pupil 
was also asked to provide for regular study hours at home, and 
the parents were urged to see that the program was carried out. 
In the course of a few weeks the advantages of regular hours 
for work became so apparent that the pupils entered into the 
plan with enthusiasm. 

During the two and a half years that study has been closely 
supervised and regular programs for each’ pupil strictly fol- 
lowed, three things have been accomplished with more or less 
success: (1) the problem of discipline has been practically 
solved ; (2) considerable improvement has been made in scholar- 
ship; (3) regular hours of home study have been. provided for 
by the large majority of the students. 

Discipline —Discipline is a minor problem in a busy school. 
The pupil who knows his task, has a regular time to perform it, 
and undertakes it systematically, will have no time to create 
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disturbance. Furthermore the busy pupil will have an interest 
in his work and progress in school, and consequently will have 
no desire to engage during school hours in things that have no 
close connection with his regular work. 


PUPIL’S STUDY-PROGRAM 


Hour Study Recite 


DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY 


. Follow your program regularly. 

. If possible, study your lesson immediately after the assignment is made. 

. Take brief notes and afterwards re-study by outline. 

. Use dictionary and reference books for points not clearly comprehended. 

. Concentrate the mind so that outside interests will not frequently disturb - 
your study. 

. Do not try to commit exact words until you understand their content. 

. Connect the important facts of the new lesson with facts previously 
learned. 

. Make comparisons and contrasts when possible. 

; Fie aaa effort spent on preparation pays the greatest intellectual divi- 

ends. 

Io. aw review and think over the previous lesson before beginning 

e next. 


weds 


Table I shows the numbers of high-school pupils receiving 
various grades in deportment before and after the introduction 
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of regular study periods. The following system of grading 
was used: 

A+=100 to 96 per cent 

A 95 to per cent 

B+= 90 to 86 per cent 

B = 85 to 81 per cent 

C+= 8o to 76 per cent 

C = 75 to 70 per cent—conditioned 

X =below 70 per cent—failed 


TABLE I 
FRESHMEN SOPHOMORES AND JUNIORS 
GRADES 
Without Program With Program Without Program With Program 
2 30 ° 27 
13 7 16 13 
ene 16 2 15 4 
rere 6 2 5 ° 
2 ° 4 ° 
6 ° 4 ° 
° ° ° ° 


The first column shows the deportment grades of a class of 
forty-five Freshmen who followed no regular program of study. 
Column two shows the grades of the Freshman class that entered 
the same high school the following year. This class was taught 
in the grammar grades by the same teachers and was graded in 
deportment by the same high-school teachers as the previous 
class. The better standing of the second class in deportment is 
due very largely to individual study-programs regularly fol- 
lowed and a more careful supervision of the study period. 
Columns three and four show the deportment grades of forty- 
four Sophomores and Juniors before and after the adoption of 
regular study-programs. 

Scholarship.—Latin was chosen for the following table for 
the reason that the pupils have been taught by the same Latin 
teacher for the period represented. Other subjects might have 
been selected—for example, history or English, to which more 
home study was given by the majority of the pupils—which 
would have shown much greater improvement, but in the other 
subjects no one teacher had charge of all the work. The im- 
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provement in the Latin grades is chiefly due to systematic study 
at school rather than to home study. 


TABLE II 
Geade _. Latin I: Latin I: Caesar: Cicero: Vergil: 
Without Program| With Program |Without Program| With Program | With Program 
I 9 2 17 18 
re 7 7 15 7 10 
Oe 7 5 7 7 4 
I 6 4 2 ° 
SS eee 2 4 3 ° I 
5 6 I ° ° 
Bcaeer 9 4 I ° ° 


Colunms one and two of Table II show the relative grades 
in first-year Latin of two classes: the first followed no regular 
study-programs, the second had regular programs. Both classes 
were taught in the grammar grades by the same teachers and in 
the high school by the same Latin teacher. 

Columns three, four, and five show the records of thirty- 
three pupils in Latin for three consecutive years. In the work 
in Caesar no regular study-programs were observed, but during 
the next two years regular programs of study were conscien- 
tiously followed by most of the pupils. While the progress in 
efficiency as shown in the table is quite noticeable, yet the change 
cannot be as significant to the reader as to the Latin teacher 
who was familiar with the individuality of the pupils and their 
habits and methods of work. 

Home study.—No record is available to show how many 
pupils did home study before the adoption of the study-pro- 
grams, but it is safe to say that the proportion was very small. 
Neither can any definite record be procured that will show the 
amount or the number of pupils who did home study during the 
first year the program was used. The following charts are 
based upon the grades and home-study hours of the first term 
of the current school year. 

Chart I shows the grades of the first-year Latin class, ar- 
ranged according to the time spent in home study. The best 
three grades in the column showing no home study were made 
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by repeaters. This is the first term that these pupils have fol- 
lowed a regular study-program. 

Chart II shows the grades of the second-year Latin class. 
The pupil making the best grade in the no-home-study column 
is very bright, but is inclined to take life easy. The failure in 
the second column is due to excessive use of cigarettes. This 
is the second year that these pupils have used a regular study- 
program. 

Chart III shows the standing of the third-year Latin class. 
The failure of the pupil who is doing no home study is due to 
indolence. This class has followed a study-program for two 
and a half years. 

Chart IV shows the grades of the fourth-year Latin class, 
which has followed a regular program of study for two and 
a half years. 

Chart V gives a summary of the number of high-school pu- 
pils from whom definite and reliable records are obtainable, ar- 
ranged according to the time given to home study. 

Chart VI gives the average standing in Latin for the first 
term of the current school year of the pupils represented in 
Chart V, classified according to the time spent in home study. 
This chart shows that the pupils spending from one to one and 
a half hours in home study take the highest standing. The pu- 
pils who do less than this amount are either poor students or 
very bright and inclined to get off with as little work as possible, 
while those who spend more than this amount of time may be 
classed as the plodders. 


CHART I CHART II 

x 

x 

X C+B C+ Cc 

x 8 x 

Xx C+B B+ 

¢ Sea Cc B+ A 

f+ B+ B+ A Cc B+A B C 
B+A A+B C B+A+B C 

A+ A+ A+ A+ B+ A A+B B+ 
A+ A+ A+ B A+ A+ B+ A+ 
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CHART III CHART IV 
B 
B 
B+ 
B+ B+ 
B+ B+ 
A A 
A A 
A B A 
A+ A+ A+ A B+ 
A+ A+ A+ A+ B+ A 
xX A A+ A+ A A+ A+ A+A+A A+ 


Hours 3 : 2 2 3  #4Hours o 1 


CHART V CHART VI 

Pupils Grades 
30 A+ 
25 A 

20 B+ 
15 B 

10 C+ 
x | 


Hours o 2 2 3 Hourso «1 2 2 3 


The importance of a regular study-program for high-school 
pupils can be summarized in no better way than by quoting from 
the opinions of some of our students who have followed the pro- 
gram for a period of two and a half years. 


1. “By following a definite program of study I have formed the habit 
of studying a certain lesson at a certain time, and because I know that I 
must study at that time I am always ready.” 

2. “If a definite program is followed I can do more and better work than 
if I study in a haphazard fashion.” 

3. “When following a study-program one is never in doubt about what 
to do next.” 

4. “A study-program keeps me from spending too much time on favorite 
subjects.” 

5. “By following a regular program I waste no time in thinking about 
what I shall do next. Then, too, it keeps me from changing tasks when I 
begin to tire of what I am doing.” 


{ 
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6. “By preparing my work regularly I find that I not only have better 
lessons but also have more time for leisure.” 

7. “The study-program has proved so beneficial to me in the preparation 
of my lessons that I now follow a regular program for all of my work.” 

8. “I find that by following a regular program of study I always study 
each lesson whether I accomplish anything or not. At least, I always know 
something about each lesson.” 

9. “I had the habit of always putting off my work until I felt just right 
for study, and as a result made very poor grades, but since I have adopted 
a regular study-program my interest in my work has greatly increased and 
I am no longer ashamed of my grades.” 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES! 


W. BETZ 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


It is the purpose of this report to call attention to a few cases of un- 
fortunate injustice and glaring eccentricity in the modern language require- 
ments of certain colleges. These cases are all the more objectionable since 
they are maintained in direct violation of the regulations of the College 
Entrance Board, which practically all these colleges have agreed to follow. 
The maintenance of two standards is always undesirable, especially if they 
are mutually exclusive. 

The modern language requirements of our leading colleges are based 
essentially on the famous report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association of America. This report was published in 1808, 
under the auspices of the National Education Association, after the com- 
mittee had spent four years in carefully studying the situation. It is true 
that only one high-school teacher was a member of that committee. But 
such was the fairness of mind exhibited by this otherwise representative 
body that the document issued by them immediately became the Magna 
Charta of modern language instruction in American high schools. This 
influence was increased considerably when the report of the committee was 
adopted officially by the College Entrance Examination Board and by the 
Regents of the State of New York. 

It would seem, therefore, as if any criticism of the college entrance 
requirements in modern languages implied a criticism of the report of the 
Committee of Twelve. Such is not the case. It will be shown in the follow- 
ing paragraphs that our present troubles are caused mainly by a misinter- 
pretation or a direct rejection of the recommendations of the Committee of 
Twelve. This conclusion would seem to follow inevitably from the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The report of the Committee of Twelve was merely provisional, In 
the edition of 1901, Professor Calvin Thomas of Columbia University, the 
chairman of the committee, says: 

“But notwithstanding the care that was exercised it would be preposterous 
to suppose that the report can have any other value than that of a normative 


*The resolutions embodied in this paper were offered for discussion and criticism at a re- 
cent meeting of the Buffalo Section of the New York State Modern Language Association. 
For the sake of clearness, some explanatory remarks are added. The resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. They also received the indorsement of a committee of prominent teachers of 
New York City. 
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scheme which may serve provisionally to guide the efforts of teachers and to 
focus criticism. The difficulty has been hitherto that we have had no national 
pattern whatever, not even the semblance of one.” 


He concludes with these words: 

“And then, after a few years, it will be for some new committee to revise 
the scheme in the light of criticism and of freshly accumulated experience.” 

2. A dozen years have elapsed since the publication of the report. Dur- 
ing that time modern language instruction has developed a strong tendency 
to turn away from the old, grammatical, formal mode of teaching to a 
practice more in harmony with the requirements of the so-called reform 
method. Increasing stress is being laid on oral and aural training. This 
training takes much time which formerly was devoted exclusively to reading. 
Experience shows that in view of the increased time devoted to the speaking 
of the foreign idiom and to more objective teaching the reading requirements 
of some colleges are certainly excessive. The average teacher or pupil 
cannot be expected to meet this dowble requirement, if either is excessive. 
One or the other is bound to suffer. 

3. The Committee of Twelve recognizes three grades of modern lan- 
guage instruction, namely, elementary, intermediate, and advanced. It pro- 
vides very definitely that these three grades shall represent, respectively, a 
total of two years, three years, and four years of actual instruction. This 
classification was adopted by the examining bodies named above. As will 
be shown later, it is violated by some prominent colleges. 

4. The reading material suggested by the Committee of Twelve admits 
of considerable choice, while some colleges are trying to insist on a fixed 
list. 

5. The Committee of Twelve wisely permitted some latitude in the 
amount of reading to be covered in each year. This is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which was evidently meant to be merely suggestive and not com- 
pulsory: 


German French 
75-100 pages 100- 175 pages 
150-200 pages 250- 400 pages 
pe About 400 pages 400- 600 pages 
oo | About 500 pages 600-1000 pages 


It is very desirable that the flexibility in the reading requirement be main- 
tained. The policy of some colleges of requiring the maximum number of 
pages cannot be condemned too severely. 

In view of these facts the Buffalo Section of the New York State 
Modern Language Association (about fifty teachers being present) adopted 
the following resolutions: 

“1, Resolved, that we resent the practice of a number of colleges (notably 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith) of setting up and maintaining arbitrary and mutu- 
ally opposed classifications, contrary to the provisions of the College Entrance 
Board.” 
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This resolution is directed against the confusing nomenclatures retained 
by some colleges, and especially against the unfair rating of elementary 
German and elementary French. These two-year subjects frequently receive 
the same credit as some one-year subjects, such as physics, botany, chemistry. 
The result is that students turn away from subjects in which two years of 
faithful work are given one year’s credit. And in case the full requirement 
is attempted in one year, the usual outcome is considerable private tutoring, 
with all its attendant evils. 

“2, Resolved, that we demand a credit of two years for two years of 
instruction.” 

The catalogue of Wells College states (p. 24): 

“It is recommended that this course [the minimum requirement] cover two 
years, five recitations a week, though a year’s work is accepted if the entire re- 
quirement is covered in that length of time.” 

According to this method of rating, if a student succeeded in covering 
this requirement in six months he would be given a credit of one-half a 
year. The fact is that only exceptional students complete this work in one 
year without tutoring, and therefore the customary credit should be given. 

Concerning the possibility of covering the requirements in the time usu- 
ally allowed by the colleges, Dr. Julius Sachs, of Teachers College, said at 
the New York meeting of this association (December, 1909) : 

“I recall a statement of the president of the most famous woman’s college— 
one of the most famous, we may say, at any rate, in this country—that it is 
possible to meet the requirements of the elementary German by one year’s study 
of German, of the intermediate by two years’ study of German, and of the ad- 
vanced German requirement by three years. I have not the privilege of knowing 
any school that has successfully accomplished this; but that is the contention and 
the spirit in which those examinations are set.” 

“3, Resolved, that we protest against an inflexible reading requirement, 
both as regards the amount of reading to be done in each year and as re- 
gards the choice of authors. Such freedom is expressly provided by the 
report of the Committee of Twelve and by the College Entrance Board.” 

The requirements of the colleges are excessive and mutually exclusive. 
Wells College says (Catalogue, p. 24): 

“The books read should include at least one play of Moliére, one play of 
Corneille, and one of Racine; the remainder of the reading may be selected from 
authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” 

Smith College holds a very different opinion: 

“The reading of the French classics of the seventeenth century is not ad- 
vised as a substitute for the works mentioned [namely, some historical reading], 
since the average pupil of the secondary school is not sufficiently mature for that 
grade of work.” 

Wellesley College says: 


“It is particularly urged that these texts be chosen from nineteenth century 
writers of prose, verse, and drama, and if possible from more than four authors.” 
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Vassar College decrees that a student offering “maximum” French must 
have read 1,000 duodecimo pages from no less than five standard authors. 
“At least one-half of this must be from history and the drama.” 

How can a public high school meet these contradictory and highly pe- 
dantic requirements? 

In elementary French Vassar requires 450 pages from at least two well- 
known authors. “Not more than one-half of this reading may be from 
works of fiction.” 

In regard to “major” German, Smith says: “Half of the amount read 
should be prose, preferably that of Schiller and Goethe.” Whether a student 
can be made to appreciate Schiller’s prose is not considered. Vassar recom- 
mends that not less than one-third of this reading be selected from the works 
of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, and that at least one piece of historical 
prose be read, such as Freytag’s Karl der Grosse. 

In short, at every turn one encounters this exasperating, fussy quanti- 
tative prescription of the number of pages, of the number and grade of 
authors. And such beautiful disagreement! 

“4. Resolved, that we demand a more rational compromise between actual 
teaching conditions and the technical requirements in oral and written 
work.” 

The oral requirement in some cases is excessive. Thus Wellesley, in 
elementary French, requires training from the outset in understanding 
French when spoken or read aloud, and the answering of ordinary questions 
in that language. That is perfectly reasonable. But the maximum require- 
ment of Wellesley demands that students be able to understand a lecture 
given in French, and be able to speak correctly and idiomatically in French 
upon simple topics. In addition to this there is to be much drill in grammar, 
abundant drill in the reproduction of easy forms, dictation, the writing of 
abstracts, etc. What high school can meet these requirements literally? 

“s. Resolved, that we object to the demand that the final examination 
must be taken during the last year in high school, since the effect of that 
rule is the undue congestion of a year already badly congested. 

“6. Resolved, finally, that we demand of the colleges: 

(1) A strict adherence to the more liberal spirit of the Committee of 
Twelve. 

(2) The abolition of such terms as ‘minimum and maximum German,’ 
‘minor and major requirements,’ ‘third language,’ ‘second language,’ etc., 
and the substitution therefor of the terminology of the College Entrance 
Board. 

(3) A more sympathetic study and comprehension of high-school prob- 
lems, so that the practice of asking for the impossible or of fixing abso- 
lutely contradictory requirements be discontinued and replaced by a spirit 
of genuine co-operation.” 
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THE “AMERICAN IDEA” AND THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Those of us who hold to the notion that education even in a democracy 
is concerned quite as much with creating as with abridging distinctions will 
welcome Professor Showerman’s attack in the March School Review on 
the inadequate conception of education which too often passes current as 
“the American idea.” Leadership has its greatest significance in a democ- 
racy, and it behooves us all to see to it that the prospective leaders get their 
just deserts. 

Today the public high school is a school for all comers. It partakes 
of the character of a nursery, a hospital, and a reform school, as well as a 
club. Its ancient and honorable function as a sort of providential agent for 
the selection of the “fittest” is little thought of. Its “failures” are too many; 
its “losses” must be strictly accounted for. As in the roll-call on the battle- 
field, the only excuse which the high school finds really good for much in 
accounting for the “missing” is death. Everyone who, by hook or crook, can 
secure a grammar-school certificate must be “taken care of.” 

In the face of these demands is the secondary school in a mush of con- 
cession to give up all pretense of adequately training the best minds, in the 
hope that its duty shall be fully met when it accommodates its courses and 
its standards to the multiplicity of commonplace needs? Or by some new 
adjustment can the school stand for and honor supremely the indispensable 
rigor of discipline which alone is worth anything for strength of character 
as well as for true scholarship, even while it ministers to the needs of that 
abundant portion whose lot it is never to be scholarly? 

All this investigation of retardation and elimination, this determined 
assault upon the “high percentage of failures,” so far as it is other than 
a demand for quantity instead of quality in the output, simply means that, 
instead of being an institution designed to select those worthy of training’, 
the school is an institution for giving everyone training of some sort. As 
such an institution the school can, of course, offer no excuse for failing to 
reach and care for the needs of any who may come. In such an institution 
every child is entitled to find his place, and the burden laid upon the school 
today is precisely this, that no capacity is to be ignored, no capability un- 
touched, which, when found and developed, will make of a child a more 
useful member of society and a greater satisfaction to himself. 

In endeavoring to fulfil such a mission the school has, of course, 
broadened its courses. In doing this it has failed to insist clearly and un- 
equivocally upon the varying values of different studies, so that now we face 
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an opinion quite general enough that one study is as good as another. This 
absurdity of “harmonious equipotentiality,” as Professor Showerman styles 
it, must be renounced in no uncertain terms by the high school which is 
to hold true to the needs of society and the pupil. The first step toward 
a truly democratic school adequately furnished for providing a training for 
the best minds as well as for the poorest is taken when frank recognition 
is made of the total lack of equivalence among various studies. 

Then, too, it is difficult to see how any secondary school today can fully 
meet the demand of society that it provide a suitable training for all who 
come without creating not only broader courses but a greater variety of 
standards than most secondary schools ever dare openly to own. As a rule 
a certain arbitrary measure of a pupil’s proficiency is deemed requisite for 
passing, for going on farther with studies of the same kind, for graduation, 
and for recommendation to higher schools. There are here, for example, 
four entirely distinct uses to which the proficiency mark may be put, but 
probably it has not occurred to many high-school principals that any dis- 
tinction here was even possible. A failure to attain a certain standard may 
and usually does constitute a failure for any and all of the above purposes. 

All that it is desired to emphasize here is this, that it is entirely possible 
to recognize varying standards of attainment more than is commonly done 
without resorting to the elimination of pupils from school through failure. 
The “hoi polloi” are upon us in the high schools. If any dislike the irrup- 
tion and prefer to continue the hopeless task of eliminating the barbarians 
by setting impossible standards, let them persist in their method. Some, 
however, may choose not to fight against the stars in their courses. 

Quite likely we schoolmasters, at least, need neither to deprecate nor to 
disparage but rather to recognize the fact that, whether we like it or not, the 
high school is rapidly becoming the school of all instead of the few. . The 
scheme of varying standards of proficiency within the school may help to 
make it possible to realize a higher standard of scholarship together with a 
lower percentage of failures, to meet the needs of the commonplace, and, at 
the same time, to offer a genuinely liberal training to those able to profit 
by it. Constrained by society to be no longer exclusive but broadly hospit- 
able, the school will be forced to become so efficient in developing varying 
capacities and aptitudes, in selecting and valuing courses and studies, in 
discovering differences, and in fostering distinctions, that it may be trusted 
not only to attend to its new function in our democracy of universalizing 
without demoralizing education but to continue its ancient and still indis- 
pensable function of selecting and training the fittest. 

Frank P. WHITNEY 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Beginning in June, 1911, a new plan of admission to Harvard College 
will be offered. This does not take the place of the old plan; it provides 


another method of admission “for good scholars.” Under 
THE NEW 


HARVARD this new plan a candidate (1) must present evidence of an 
ENTRANCE approved school course satisfactorily completed, and (2) 
REQUIREMENTS 


must show in four examinations, as explained below, that 
his scholarship is of a satisfactory quality. A candidate must present evi- 
dence of his secondary-school work in the form of an official detailed state- 
ment showing (a) the subjects studied by him and the ground covered, (6) 
the amount of time devoted to each, (c) the quality of his work in each 
subject. This statement must show (a) that the candidate’s secondary 
school course has extended over four years, (b) that his course has been 
concerned chiefly with languages, science, mathematics, and history, no one 
of which has been omitted, (c) that two of the studies of his school pro- 
gram have been pursued beyond their elementary stages, i.e, to the stage 
required by the present advanced examinations of Harvard College or the 
equivalent examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. If 
the statement presented by the candidate shows that he has satisfactorily 
completed an approved secondary-school course, he may present himself 
for examination in four subjects as follows: (a) English, (b) Latin, or, 
for candidates for the degree of S.B., French or German, (c) mathematics, 
or physics, or chemistry, (d) any subject ‘not already selected under (b) 
or (c) from the following list: Greek, French, German, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry. These four examinations must be taken at one 
time, either in June or in September. If a candidate is admitted he will 
be admitted without conditions; if he is refused admission no credit will 
be given for examinations in the separate subjects in which he may show 
proficiency, and the refusal will mean that his school record and his college 
tests do not show that he has the scholarship which makes his admission 
to Harvard College desirable. 

This radical change in the method of admission has grown out of a 
careful study of the effects of the old method on undergraduate scholarship 
at Harvard and on the methods and work of secondary schools. In the 
last report of the President of Harvard College it is stated that the system 
of admission has tended “(1) to restrict the field from which good students 
may be drawn, and therefore to depress the average quality of a class, (2) 
to confine within a restricted field the students selected to those who have 
received their training in a particular type of school, (3) to restrict our 
students to those who have been subjected to influences which help to make 
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them look on study not as good in itself but merely for what it brings.” 
Students who if admittéd would have done excellent work have been re- 
jected because unable to meet the requirements set, while others who have 
passed all the admission examinations have proved unable to do satisfactory 
work in college. The report goes on to state that “the net result of this 
method of procedure is poor scholarship in Harvard College.” 

Final judgment may be reserved until there has been opportunity to 
study the new type of examinations offered. It may be said, however, that 
by laying less emphasis on examinations and by giving careful consideration 
to the pupil’s school record the chief objections to the present method of 
admission are eliminated while the advantages of the certificate method 
are secured. There might advantageously be added in the future a careful 
study of the college records of students from different schools, which could 
be taken as an aid in interpreting the value of the school records submitted. 
The examinations are intended to test the intellectual efficiency of the stu- 
dent at the end of his high-school course, without defining the subjects or 
amounts in terms of units except to assure a reasonably broad foundation 
for further intellectual work. In terms of the units defined by the North 
Central Association, nine units are specifically required for the Bachelor 
of Arts course and eight for the Bachelor of Science course at Harvard. 
The requirements of the colleges of the North Central Association differ 
rather widely in respect to the work specifically required for admission. 
The University of Chicago specifically requires eight units for all its courses 
except one, in which nine units are prescribed; the University of Illinois 
specifically requires an average of eight and three-fifths units for admission 
to its different courses. Except that a science is required, a requirement 
easily justified, and that Latin is required for the Bachelor of Arts course, 
the Harvard requirements are quite as liberal in this respect as those of 
typical western institutions. The new Harvard requirements are far more 
liberal than those of other eastern colleges, e.g., Yale, which specifically re- 
quires eleven and one-half units, and Dartmouth, which specifically requires 
ten and one-half units. Absolutely no restrictions are set for the remaining 
subjects of the preparatory course as regards either subject, amount, or 
method; in this respect the Harvard requirements are more liberal than 
those of similar institutions in any part of the country. 

Secondary-school men have been accustomed to complain of the dom- 
ination of the college. The secondary school is here offered an opportunity 
to work out for itself, within reasonable limitations, a program and method 
of its own. That this offer is made in good faith is shown by the expressed 
desire for the advice of school teachers in regard to the preparation of 
papers and the methods and standards of marking. 


FRANKLIN W. JoHNSON 
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Idols of Education. Selected and Annotated by CHartes Mitts GAYLEy. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1910. Pp. 181. $0.50. 

Ephraim is joined to idols, says the well-known author of Classic Myths in 
English Literature. The world of learning was never better worth preparing 
for, and yet our young people were never more indifferent. What with so-called 
“college activities” and social functions, no margin is left for the one and only 
college activity—which is study. “The Bandar-log is with us. Busy to no pur- 
pose, imitative, aimless; boastful but unreliant; inquisitive but quickly losing his 
interest ; fitful, inconsequential, platitudinous, forgetful; noisy, sudden, ineffectual.” 
The boy enters college “a badly damaged article.” One-sidedly prepared, or not 
prepared at all, he goes through college accumulating courses, but not education. 
Culture and discipline have collapsed. With the saving exception of a few noble 
men and women, our education is 20 per cent given over to Miss Nancies, and 
80 per cent to “a mob of mobile maidens meditating matrimony,” teaching at an 
average of $330 per annum. Froebelism and feminization have made discipline 
all but impossible; the demoralization of education has affected even our standing 
army. “We are fuddled with educational fads.” 

To what is all this due? To the sudden and overwhelming demand for edu- 
cation that has accompanied the advance of democracy, and to the bowing down 
of education to the idols of the people and the student and the educationist—to 
the idol of Inevitable Grace, “that is, of grace innate and irresistible by which 
every youth is predestinated to intellectual life’; to the idol of Quick Returns; 
to the idol of Incidental Issues; to the idol of Parade; to the idol of Play, or 
Froebelism ; to the idol of Caprice; and sometimes to the idol of Pedantry. 

And what shall be the remedy? Professor Gayley is an idolater himself, and 
has images of his own which he would erect in place of those now on the pedestals. 
“To begin with, our preparatory schools, from lowest to highest, must be thoroughly 
differentiated as industrial and academic.” “Our academic high school will 
devote itself to one common drill for all, a drill prescribed and thorough in the 
humanities prerequisite to the liberal study of any higher profession.” 

Of the content of Professor Gayley’s book this brief abstract communicates 
but a partial idea; of the sparkling humor on every page, and of the sensational 
witticisms, it gives almost no idea at all. To read it is to spend an hour or two 
in most diverting company. The conservative partisans of liberal training will 
delight in it, though it is too full of reminders of their own shattered idols to 
raise their spirits permanently; and those educational optimists to whom peda- 
gogy has not yet so far become a religion as to render them intolerant of other 
worship than their own will be hardly less entertained. 

Professor Gayley’s book is more than mere entertainment, however. His 
audacious assaults on the popular idols help to clarify the real issue in education. 
“The conflict is no longer between science and culture; for science is a face 
of culture. The war now is between the ideal of culture and the idol of Quick 
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Returns.” If there are still teachers of science who regard the humanities as their 
foes, and if there are still teachers of the modern languages and literatures who 
think that the ideal education can dispense with the ancient classical languages 
and literatures, they will do well to read Professor Gayley and those for whom, 
through his book, he is the spokesman. If the current of popular agitation is 
not in some way stemmed, we shall soon find our public-school system incapable 
of anything but the most superficial liberal training. Nor will the matter stop 
there: the lack of idealism in the realm of liberal education is sure to be re- 
flected in the realm of vocational training; and the spirit that is satisfied with 
second- and third-class general culture will be followed by the spirit that is satis- 
fied with second- and third-class professional and technical training. The 
worshiper of the idol of Quick Returns saves his time to lose it. 


Live Issues in Classical Study. By Kart Pomeroy Harrincton. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. 76. $0.75. 

In fluent, tasteful, and pleasing style, and not without a touch of humor now F 
and then, Professor Harrington writes four interesting chapters on “Dry Bones 
and Living Spirit,” “A Fair Chance for the Classics,” “The Latinity Fetish,” 
and “The Use of. Translations.” 

The fourth chapter and, to a somewhat slighter extent, the third concern 
the classical teacher almost exclusively, and may be disregarded by the general 
reader, but the first and second are of interest to teachers of all subjects and to 
the educational world at large. In them we have not only a presentation of the 
case for the ancient classics; the real significance of these chapters is that they 
are an exposition of what may be termed the New Classics. Professor Harring- 
ton may not have set out consciously to emphasize the fact, but his book is one 
of many manifestations of the existence of a new classical training. By this is 
not meant a change of subject or of method so much as a broadening and deepen- 
ing of content and a facilitation of method, to be seen in preparatory schools in 
the better quality of the textbook, the increase of illustrative apparatus, and the 
richer cultural equipment of teachers, and in the college in the greater emphasis 
upon literature as distinguished from philology in the narrow sense, and in the 
broadening of the study of Greek and Latin literature by the interweaving of 
instruction in classical art and archaeology, and Greek and Roman life. Classical 
study, without losing its disciplinary character, and without ceasing to concern 
itself first of all with language and literature, has come to mean the study of 
classical civilization in its main phases. 

For this change in the spirit of classical instruction a variety of causes 
may be mentioned: the recent abundance of archaeological activity; the increase 
in European travel, especially on the part of teachers; the greater accessibility 
of classical remains, both in Europe and America; the number and comparative 
cheapness of photographs, lantern slides, casts, and other illustrative material; 
above all, the influence of the American School of Classical Studies at Rome, 
which for twenty-five years has made possible for graduate students and college 
teachers of the classics the inspiration of contact with the monuments of classical 
antiquity on classical soil. Let those whose knowledge of instruction in Latin 
is based on an experience of a score of years ago, and who remember it only by 
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paradigms and the grind of grammar, or those who condemn the study of Latin 
on the basis—as most adverse critics do—of second- or third-hand acquaintance 
with it, take the trouble to investigate by going into an approved high-school or 
college classroom today. They will not find perfection, of course, either in sub- 
ject or teacher; but they will find a dignified and worthy subject, full of interest 
to the pupils, and lending itself to clear, orderly, and incisive presentation, and 
they will find a teacher filled with enthusiasm. Lacking the opportunity of investi- 
gation at first hand, let them read Professor Harrington’s book. 
Grant SHOWERMAN 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Composition in Narration. By JosrpH Russet, Taytor. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1910. Pp. 129. $0.80. 

Short Themes: A Freshman Manual for the First Semester. By ArtHuR 
Huntincton Nason. 2d ed. University Heights, New York: Published 
by the Author, 1910. Pp. viiit+187. $1.25. 

The Forms of Discourse; with an Introductory Chapter on Style. By 
Wriuiam B. Carrns. Revised ed. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. xiv+ 
358. $1.15. 

Writing and Speaking. By Cuartes Sears Batpwin. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xviit445. 

There may be nothing new to be said in a textbook of rhetoric, but there 
are different ways of saying the old things. These four books, written for colleges, 
are made predominantly on one or the other of the two general theories that 
may lie behind books of this kind: that the student is to be stimulated, or that he 
is to be informed. Mr. Taylor’s book on narration, made on the former theory, 
is perhaps the most successful of the four. It has so whole-heartedly the courage 
of its convictions, and is written with such energy and simplicity, that it quite 
notably makes its point. The subject helps it, no doubt; narrative is stimulating, 
and is, in itself, helped more by high spirits and enthusiastic imagination than 
any other kind of writing. But the book does more than encourage: it follows 
the procedure of narration from the first processes of collecting material, to the 
ultimate processes of bringing the imagination to bear, with a sane insistence 
upon the fact that narrative must be worked out, not for “effect,” but to reveal 
the genuine human values in event and situation. What is most stimulating in 
the book is the fact that the illustrations are the writer’s own; the student seems 
to be present at the very creation of the thing he is going himself to essay. He 
sees the process; he sees the results; and he sees that they are good. The at- 
tempt has the fine audacity, tempered by good judgment, that seizes and stimu- 
lates the reader’s impulse and imagination. 

Mr. Nason’s book on Short Themes has something of the same purpose; 
or as much of it as would be retained if we should use the word “batter” instead 
of “stimulate.” Written expressly for college Freshmen it makes a spirited 
attempt to adjust its treatment to its audience. It is unhackneyed, full of anec- 
dotes of the popular college kind—bait upon which the unwary may nibble 
and be caught on the hook of instruction. The notable result is a matter of 
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manners; and whether the book is liked or not will depend largely upon whether 
the teacher likes to put into his pupils’ hands so jaunty a treatment of his subject. 
“Gentlemen,” cries the writer at the end of his first chapter, “here at college 
you will find that experience—concrete material—is lying around loose.” The 
book is divided into two parts: “Of the Practice of Composition,” and “Of the 
Theory of Rhetoric.” The proportions of the first part seem to indicate that the 
writer believes objective material to be more important to composition than 
thought. 

In The Forms of Discourse Dr. Cairns has revised his first edition of twelve 
years ago. Those who know the older book can best estimate the changes from 
the following sentence of the new preface. 

“Among the more noticeable changes... . are the rearrangement, in what 
seems a more logical order, of parts of Chapters I, II, and IV; the rewriting 
of the section on the short story and some other sections of Chapter II; the 
introduction in Chapters III and IV of several sections dealing with the practical 
uses of description and exposition respectively; and the addition to Chapter V 
of a section on the planning of argumentation and brief-making.” 

The book is in the main based on the theory that the student is to be in- 
formed; and if it errs slightly in informing him so thoroughly that there seems 
little function left for the intelligence of the teacher, it has for the greater part 
arranged this information helpfully. It follows the logical division into chapters 
on narration, description, exposition, argumentation, and persuasion. The “Intro- 
ductory Chapter on Style” is not so happily arranged; its division into “principles 
based on conventional usage” and “principles based on laws of mind” would 
hardly be helpful to a learner who is looking for help in performing a process 
which he certainly does not subdivide on this basis. This chapter, however, is 
short, and by no means spoils a book of such established excellence as The Forms 
of Discourse. 

The difficulty noticed in the introductory chapter of Dr. Cairns’s book 
pursues with disastrous effect Dr. Baldwin’s Writing and Speaking. It is a 
book of a tremendous amount of information, and, open it where you will, the 
information is interesting. If it succeeds it will succeed because of its interest, 
its pungent style, its effective way of putting details; it will succeed in spite of 
the confusion of its plan. And it may very well succeed; manner, as we all 
know, is a more important thing in teaching than method. One cannot help 
regretting, however, that so effective a manner as Dr. Baldwin’s could not have 
been combined in this book with a method that would be of help to both teacher 
and student. The division of the material seems to be made on the basis of the 
qualities of style—interest and clearness. Between these topics it alternates 
confusingly, and only in scattered subdivisions does it cover the actual processes 
through which a writer goes in the practice of writing. If a student were, say, 
answering the assignment, “Tomorrow be interesting,” or “Tomorrow be clear,” 
then this text would be of systematic help. When the moment came and he 
was aware that now he must be interesting, or now he must be clear, he would 
have the proper section of organized knowledge to aid him in the process. But 
he is not answering such an assignment. He is writing an exposition, or a 
description, or a paragraph, or a sentence. These are the processes he is 
conscious of, and these are, consequently, the lines upon which his knowledge 
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can be most helpfully organized. In the teaching of any art it is the process 
which is taught; the process in the art of writing is in the thing the writer is 
trying to do, rather than in the quality he is, incidentally, trying to characterize 
it by. He is trying to write an interesting description; not trying to be descrip- 
tively interesting. He is trying to write a clear exposition; not trying to be 
expositorily clear. None the less, when all is said, the book remains interesting, 
and that will redeem many a fault. 


The Mechanics of Writing: A Compendium of Rules. By Epwin C, 
Woottey. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1909. Pp. xxxi+396. $1.00. 
Written English: A Guide to the Rules of Composition. By JoHN ErsKINE 

and Heten Erskine. New York: The Century Co., 1910. Pp. viii+7o. 

The weary reader of themes cannot open Dr. Woolley’s book without being 
greeted by one or another of the 590 things that he wishes his students knew 
about English usage—sg9o0 because it is believable that this book covers, in its 
590 sections, the whole field of those common errors over which he spends so 
repetitiously the energy he would like to devote to the more intellectual parts of 
his task as a teacher. This admirable book is a “compendium of rules regarding 
manuscript arrangement, spelling, the compounding of words, abbreviations, the 
representation of numbers, syllabication, the use of capitals, the use of italics, 
punctuation, and paragraphing.” Its manner of presentation, with marginal gloss, 
with the wrong form clearly marked “wrong” and the corrected form clearly 
marked “right,” with clear explanation and illustration, and with full indices, 
is admirably adapted to its use both as a book of ready reference and as a book 
of systematic study. Exercises at the end, adapted to the various parts of the 
text, increase the number of sections to 753. To these is added “a grammatical 
vocabulary explaining grammatical and other technical terms.” 

Written English is an attractively bound little book of the same kind but 
much briefer in scope and treatment. It is supplemented with chapters on letter- 
writing, prosody, and the commoner improprieties. 

SHERLOCK B. Gass 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The Legal Status of Rural High Schools in the United States, with Special 
Reference to the Methods Employed in Extending State Aid to Secondary 
Education in Rural Communities. By Epwin R. Snyper. (Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 24.) New York: Columbia 
University, 1909. Pp. vii+225. 

The author has divided his problem into two lines of investigation: first, an 
analysis of the legal situation in each state in regard to special state aid to high 
schools; second, an analysis of the effect produced by these laws. Three classes 
of laws exist: those that give special aid only by subsidies; those that give aid 
only by providing tuition ; and those that provide for the payment of both subsidies 
and tuition. Nineteen states, at the time of the investigation, gave special aid 
to their high schools. After a careful study of the legal and actual situation, 
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the author makes these suggestions for granting special aid: first, a special sub- 
sidy should be given to those communities that can furnish the pupils necessary 
for a high school of one, two, three, or four years; second, all communities should 
be required to pay tuition and transportation for such high-school grades as they 
do not support, provided that in the case of the poorer communities a part of 
the expense should be borne by the state; third, schools receiving aid should be 
classified as “two-year” or ‘ and certain minimum requirements made 
as to teachers, attendance, and course of study; and fourth, aid should be ap- 
portioned first upon the basis of this classification and second upon the basis of 
attendance. 

Here is a type of study that can give valuable suggestions both to the in- 
structor in school organization and supervision and to the school executive. To 
know how anything may be done best it is essential that we know how it has 
already been done. The historico-comparative method can nowhere be more 
effective than in administrative work. The vast amount of educational material 
in the school laws and reports of our various states has been but little utilized, 
and Dr. Snyder’s study is a valuable object lesson in this respect. 

It might have been better to indicate more clearly in the title that the book 
treats of the legal status of rural high schools only in regard to special state aid. 


*our-year,’ 


Jutian E. ButreErwortH 
Tue State UNIversity oF Iowa 


Notes on the Development of a Child, II, The Development of the Senses 
in the First Three Years of Childhood. By MitticeEnt WASHBURN SHINN. 
(University of California Publications, Education, Vol. IV.) Berkeley: 
The University Press, 1907. Pp. 258. $2.50. 

Moto-Sensory Development. By Grorce V. N. Dearsorn. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, 1910. Pp. v+215. $1.50. 

These two books deal with the same period of childhood but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Miss Shinn does not present any new material, but organizes 
the facts which she and other investigators have collected, and puts them into 
coherent form so as to bring into relief the course of development of mental 
functions in the infant. Professor Dearborn, on the other hand, presents, in 
the form of a diary, the comparatively unorganized results of observations of 
an infant. 

Whatever may be the ultimate value of the two contributions, that of Miss 
Shinn is in much the more serviceable form. She has been very skilful in de- 
veloping and presenting a unified view of the early development, especially 
perceptual, of the child. She has shown clearly the interweaving of the analytic 
and synthetic processes by which the sensory field becomes cleared up. In this 
she treats, of course, of movements as well as sensations. She relates the 
mental development to the underlying development of the nervous system, refer- 
ring especially to the work of Flechsig. In this connection her remarks on the 
recapitulation theory are worth quoting: 

“One is quite misled by the ontogenetic and phylogenetic parallel, if one 
supposes the senses or the mind of a baby are really those of a lower animal. 
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He comes into the world with an apparatus of sense and of intelligence that 
have long before birth diverged from the pre-human type. It is undeveloped, 
but not of low order. The infant’s brain at birth, for instance, according to 
Donaldson, has its full number of cells. It has, as Flechsig shows, the same 
sense centers, the same vast and elaborate system of sensory and motor and 
association paths, specialized to the same purposes, the same great tracts of 
association or ‘intellectual’ centers, as an adult, and such as the most intelligent 
of the lower animals does not remotely approximate.” 

The pedagogical conclusions which the author draws from her study are 
apt and well worth perusal by teachers of older pupils, as well as by mothers. 

Almost the only organization which appears in Professor Dearborn’s book 
comes at the end in the form of some inductions, a chronological epitome of 
development, an alphabetical arrangement of first appearances, and an index. 
Such a book is valuable mainly as a source-book of material, and is to be 
treated as such. One cannot hope to obtain a coherent view of mental develop- 
ment merely by reading it. As a record of observations it has the value that 
comes from the fact that the observations were made by a scientifically trained 
observer. The author’s interests are quite largely in the direction of physiology, 
as his comments indicate. On the mental side he makes what seems to the 
writer unnecessarily free use of the subconscious hypothesis. The book on the 
whole is valuable mainly to the advanced student of child psychology as a 
source of raw material. —— 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Commercial Geography. By Epwarp VAN Dyke Rosinson. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co., 1910. Pp. 455+xlviii. Illustrated. With “Exercises and 
References,” separately printed (32 pp.). 

This is a distinctly admirable handling of a difficult subject. It shows 
throughout marked sanity of judgment and breadth of information. The plan 
is regional as opposed to topical; but this is modified by an opening 97 pages 
on “The Growth and Factors of Commerce,” and a final chapter on “World 
Industries.” It is regional, also, as opposed to national; the United States 
being treated as several sections, the Scandinavian countries together, etc. 
Account is taken of the mental, moral, and physical characteristics of the peoples 
as well as of material conditions, and they are handled with great insight and 
intelligence. An educational rigidity is given to the whole structure by the 
similarity of the treatment of the several regions. The illustrations are strik- 
ingly well selected. The maps are well conceived but badly executed, and many 
of them are too small. The index is good. The exercises seem suggestive, and 
the references are well up to date, being at the same time possibly defective in 
ignoring older standard or classical works. 

A book of such scope is naturally not equally strong at every point. The 
treatment of the South is unsatisfactory from the early statement that “the 
original planters were largely English gentry” (p. 130) through the inadequate 
account of the “Cotton Belt” (pp. 136-37). The account of Italy is both un- 
informed and not up to date (pp. 370-76). The account of Great Britain is 
relatively briefer than its importance would justify (pp. 398-406). The develop- 
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ment of internal water-transportation in Germany is neglected, while the much 
less important French system is well treated (pp. 394-95). Agricultural educa- 
tion and investigation in the Middle West are not mentioned, while the im- 
portance of commercial education is insisted on at every opportunity (pp. 306, 
373, 384, 416, 418). The significant distinctions between the amount of agri- 
cultural products per hand and per acre are brought out only inferentially and 
in one instance (pp. 302-3). 
The book as a whole, however, deserves hearty recommendation. 


Industrial Studies. United States. By Netire B. Atten. Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1910. Pp. xii+335. , 

The value of this book depends less on its positive excellence than on the 
absence of competition in the field. A general estimate would be that the 
book is the best on its particular subject, but that it is decidedly not as good 
as it ought to be. It is a little uncertain as to just what type of student it is 
intended for. In character it is distinctly too juvenile for the high school, 
and leaves that gap still to be filled, as, in the opinion of the reviewer, Miss 
Coman’s similar book is somewhat too difficult for the high-school student. 
The book contains a great deal of information relating to all kinds of subjects, 
and it does not seem to have sufficient backbone to give vitality to this infor- 
mation. The information might be tied down to the geography, but as a 
matter of fact the method of treatment can scarcely leave a clear geographical 
notion in the mind of the student, unless his previous knowledge of locational 
geography is much better than that of students with whom the reviewer has 
come in contact. The method also rejects the division into agriculture, manu- 
facturing, mining, and transportation, which might have been made, and in this 
absence of differentiation transportation and manufacturing decidedly suffer. 
The text calls for somewhat more knowledge of economics than it supplies, and 
it gives no historical perspective. The information which it conveys is for 
the most part correct, but there are some errors of importance. In the chapter 
on fruit there is a discussion of apples, but no mention of the development 
of the apple industry in the Northwest. In the chapter on cotton there is no 
mention of the use of coal in New England cotton factories (p. 62). The main 
strength of the book is that it gives good and rather interesting stories of the 
following industries: cotton, sugar, fruit, wheat, corn, coal, iron, gold and 
silver, cattle and beef, sheep and wool, lumbering, and fishing. The illustrations 
are fairly good, and quite numerous. 

To sum up, it seems to the reviewer that this book is suited to grade- 
school students, that it has not sufficient backbone to be studied by itself, but 
that it would be useful in connection with a course in geography. 

Cart Russet FisH 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Readings in American Government and Politics. By CHartes A. BEarp. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xxiii+624. $1.90 net. 


This book is one of many of a similar kind that have appeared in recent 
years, compiled for the purpose of saving teachers and students the trouble 
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of searching for illustrative material for the study of politics and history. The 
first part, called “Historical Foundations,” has extracts on colonial origins of 
American institutions, the federal and state constitutions, and the early history 
of parties. Part two, entitled “The Federal Government,” has selections drawn 
from a wide variety of sources, and treats of the powers and work of the Presi- 
dent, congress, the judiciary, and such subjects as taxation, commerce, national 
resources, etc. Part three is called “State Government,’ but has chapters on 
municipal as well as local government and functions. 

The selections are by no means confined to original sources, some, in fact, 
being taken from articles in the Arena, Nation, Forum, etc. On the whole, 
however, official documents are used, such as the Congressional Record, reports 
to legislatures, and departmental reports of state and city officials and boards. 
The collection is a useful one, and should be found in every high-school library. 
The book would have been more useful if additional bibliographies and refer- 
ences had been appended to each chapter. 


Select Orations Illustrating American Political History. By SAMUEL BAN- 
NISTER Harpinc. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xxx+519. $1.25 net. 


The justification for another selection of orations to illustrate American 
history is, according to the preface of this book, “the lack hitherto of any ade- 
quate collection of American political orations which comes in the compass of 
a single volume.” Necessarily not many speeches can be included in a single 
volume, even when the speeches are abridged. Nevertheless the selections 
have been well made and the introductions, prefixed to each, are helpful. There 
is an introduction on oratorical style by Professor Clapp, who also provides notes 
on the style and structure of each selection. Some will still prefer to use 
Johnston’s American Political Orations in four volumes, but for a one-volume 
work this is by far the best to be had. 

M. W. JERNEGAN 

Tue UNIvERSITy oF CHICAGO 


Caesar's Gallic War, Books I-IV and Selections from V-VII. Edited by 
Joun C. Rotre and ArtHur W. Roserts. New York: Scribner, 1gro. 
Pp. xcvii+443. 

Among the numerous editions of Caesar which are available today there 
are few which present so attractive an appearance as this. The text is unusually 
clear. The notes are printed as if they were really meant to be read. The vo- 
cabulary presents a more open page than the usual school-book vocabulary and 
can be used without undue strain on the student’s eyes. 

The references to the Latin grammars have been relegated to the introduc- 
tion, with the result that the student is much more likely to find in the notes 
the explanations which he needs. The grammatical introduction, together with 
the notes, is intended to contain all that is necessary to understand the syntax 
of Caesar. It would seem, however, that if the book is to be used independently 
of a grammar there should have been a summary of forms as well as of syntax. 
The editors state that they have been somewhat conservative in the retention of 
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familiar terms of syntax. It appears that they have in some cases gone to the 
extreme of disregarding the changes made even in grammars which are commonly 
regarded as conservative, and it is to be feared that for many teachers the value 
of the book is lessened by this fact. 

The notes on the selections for sight-reading seem appropriate for their 
purpose. The translation of iacturis by “sacrifice” on p. 148 is rather awkward. 
The illustrative sentences used in the introduction are apparently taken from a 
different text from that on which the edition is based. The map on p. 64 does 
not agree with the text, but the editors have company in this oversight. 


Harry F. Scott 
THE University Hicu 
THE UNIvERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Deutsches Lese- und Redebuch. Von PicHon-SAtrier. Freiburg: J. Biele- 
feld, 1910. Pp. 150. M. 2.00. 


Im deutschen Reich. Handbuch der deutschen Umgangsprache. Von O. 
Leopotp. Freiburg: J. Bielefeld, 1910. Pp. 260. M. 2.50. 


Deutsche Taschengrammatik. Von A, Ketter. Freiburg: J. Bielefeld, roro. 
Pp. 48. M. 1.00. 


Deutscher Briefsteller. Leitfaden der deutschen Privat- und Handelskorre- 
spondenz. Von O. Leopotp. Freiburg: J. Bielefeld, toro. Pp. 136. 
M. 1.50. 


These books form a very practical and efficient course in the acquisition of 
the German language by the so-called “direct” method. Pichon-Sattler’s Deutsches 
Lese- und Redebuch is intended for beginners in German. It begins with the 
easiest and simplest words and constructions, which are accompanied by frequent 
illustrations. The teacher explains everything in German, with the help of the 
illustrations, and the student is thus brought into direct contact with the German 
vernacular, without the intermediate use of his native tongue. It goes without 
saying that such a book can be used by students of different languages and 
nationalities. The various lessons are based upon the most common objects of 
our daily experiences and activities, and are interesting and attractive to the stu- 
dent. One who has finished the book has acquired a good working knowledge of 
German. 

The three other books could be used in sequence to Pichon-Sattler. Im 
deutschen Reich is an interesting and practical reader based upon life and customs 
in Germany, the Deutscher Briefsteller teaches how to write private and business 
letters, and the Taschengrammatik is a handy little reference grammar. It is 
highly desirable that this publishing house should add a condensed German dic- 
tionary based on the same principle of teaching a language in the language itself. 
The little French dictionary of Larousse could be used as a model. 

The direct method of teaching modern languages has been highly successful 
in the so-called “reformed” schools in Germany, and its value has been proved 
beyond a shade of doubt for courses where continuity of study and efficiency of 
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instruction permit its introduction. It is highly desirable that books like those 
mentioned above should be given a fair trial by American teachers. 
A. C. von Not 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Essentials of Biology, Presented in Problems. By GrorceE WILLIAM Hunter. 
New York: American Book Co., 1911. Pp. 448. $1.25. 


The author of this book has made “an attempt to drive home by repetition, 
and from many points of view, some of the important principles of physiological 
biology.” The biological standpoint is taken throughout, and although the data 
are presented in the three more or less definite divisions, botany, zodlogy, and 
physiology, these sub-sciences are not sharply marked off from one another, and 
the student therefore really studies biology, and not botany, zodlogy, or human 
physiology. The plan is good and well carried out. After a statement of the 
importance of biology as a study, the environment of living things and the func- 
tions and composition of living things are explained. Chaps. iv to xiii (150 pages) 
deal with plants. Flowers, fruits, seeds, roots, stems, leaves, forests, reproduc- 
tion, adaptation, and economic relations are some of the topics. A discussion of 
the relations of plants to animals is followed by the zodlogical part of the book 
(140 pages) beginning with the protozoa and ending with man as a type of the 
mammalia. The chapters devoted to human physiology (107 pages) contain a 
discussion of foods and dietaries, digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, 
excretion, the nervous system, the sense-organs, and health and disease. 

The physiological side of biology is strictly adhered to in every chapter, and 
common species of plants and animals of economic importance are emphasized. 
The various topics are introduced by special problems from Sharpe’s Laboratory 
Manual. These are to be worked out in the laboratory. The text is prepared so 
as to clear up and fix the ideas gained by the laboratory work and to give a 
broader aspect to the subject. A list of reference books is appended to each 
chapter. The book is well supplied with good figures, but they are not numbered 
and are not referred to in the text. Perhaps no text is without errors, and this 
volume is no exception to the rule; but the errors noted by the reviewer are of 
minor importance. 


A Laboratory Manual for the Solution of Problems in Biology. By RicHarp 
W. SHarre. New York: American Book Co., 1911. Pp. 352. $0.75. 


This laboratory manual was written to accompany Hunter’s Essential$ of 
Biology. Directions for the solution of fifty-six problems are given. These 
problems are grouped under the following heads: the nature and needs of living 
matter (5 problems), physiological processes and adaptations in plants (16 prob- 
lems), the biological interrelations of plants and animals (3 problems), the physio- 
logical unit and division of labor (2 problems), some reactions and adaptations 
among animals (3 problems), the most successful animals and insects, and their 
relation to man (3 problems), the biological relations of some aquatic forms of 
life (4 problems), the study of the frog as an introduction to man (2 problems), 
birds in their relation to man (2 problems), the human body as a machine (1 
problem), foods and dietaries (3 problems), adaptations for digestion, circulation, 
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and absorption of foods (5 problems), adaptations for respiration and excretion 
(5 problems), nerves and their control (1 problem), personal and civic hygiene 
(1 problem). 

Each problem aims to illustrate some fundamental biological principle. After 
a statement of the problem, the apparatus and methods of work are described, 
and questions are asked to guide the student in his observations and conclusions. 
References to textbooks and current literature for collateral reading follow each 
problem, and subjects for special reports are also appended. 


Elements of Zodlogy. To accompany the field and laboratory study of ani- 
mals. By Cuartes Benepicr Davenport and GertrupE Crotty DaveEN- 
port. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. x+508. $1.25. 

This is an enlarged and revised edition of the same authors’ Introduction 
to Zoélogy which appeared in 1900. The Laboratory Guide has been omitted in this 
edition, and a large part of the book rewritten. Some new anatomical material has 
been added, but emphasis has been placed principally upon physiology and bionomics. 
The first ten chapters (160 pages) are devoted to insects and other arthropods. Then 
the annelids, mollusks, echinoderms, coelenterates, protozoa, fishes, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals are discussed in the order named. Chap. xxi deals with 
the ancestry of the vertebrates, chap. xxvii with the development of the frog’s 
egg, and chap. xxviii with the history of zodlogy. A list of zodlogical books and 
a synopsis of the animal kingdom are placed in appendices. In each chapter the 
authors attach special importance to some biological problem which can be readily 
studied in connection with the animals considered in the chapter. The titles of 
a few chapters will indicate the method employed: chap. v, “The Fly: A Study 
of Disease-producing Animals”; chap. xii, “The Earthworm: A Study in Sub- 
terrestrial Organisms”; chap. xvi, “The Fresh-Water Clam: A Study of River 
Faunas”; chap. xxvi, “The Mouse: A Study of the Evolution of Domestic Ani- 
mals.” Many new figures, largely reproductions from photographs, have been 
added. 

R. W. Hecner 

Tue UNIvERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Child Problems. By Georce B. Mancotp. (Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics, and Sociology. Edited by R. T. Ey.) New York: Macmillan, 
1910. Pp. xv+381. $1.25. 

Another step in the specialization of education has taken place within the 
past decade by the organization of schools for training social workers. The 
complex social problems which characterize our industrial and civil life re- 
quire a specially trained mind for their treatment and possible solution. 
These schools, which usually require a preliminary collegiate training of their 
pupils, have already by their researches made valuable contributions to the better 
understanding of social questions. These researches have brought into promi- 
nence certain facts which were indeed dimly recognized, but needed special 
emphasis and illumination. There has been a striking similarity between the 
progress made in the field of social questions and that made in the field of 
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medicine. The social worker, like the modern physician, seeks for and lays 
stress upon the causes of maladies. These causes are as a result becoming 
more clearly defined, and consequently a more consistent and_ successful 
method of treatment, looking to the future eradication of them, may be adopted. 
Another similarity is the prominence of the theory of prevention in both these 
fields. One of the most valuable of the contributions of these schools has 
been to bring to the front with greatly added emphasis the old adage concern- 
ing the ounce of prevention. It has indeed been clearly demonstrated to be the 
most efficient method of preparing for a better tomorrow. The problems of 
the child are therefore the problems which deserve the most careful consid- 
eration. As a result of this recognition of the importance of the child and 
its problems, there has been created a great mass of printed matter and lit- 
erature on every general and particular phase of the child’s social and individ- 
ual life. Dr. George B. Mangold, as director of the St. Louis School of 
Social Economy, has had abundant opportunity to study the problems of the 
child and become acquainted with the vast literature on the subject. Feeling 
the need, as have many others, for a single volume which would compactly 
and yet thoroughly discuss these problems, he has prepared the book under 
discussion to meet that need. We think Dr. Mangold has been unusually 
successful in his endeavor. His book is a striking example of what may be 
done in the way of condensation without the loss of any essential element. 
Aside from the introduction, which is an admirable epitome of the modern 
doctrine of the conservation of childhood, the book discusses five separate 
problems of childhood, each of which may be said to have a social value. 
Part I, on infant and child mortality, discusses not only the statistical aspects 
of the subject but such vital matters as the milk problem, specific diseases, 
ultimate causes, and methods of decreasing mortality. Part II, on recent 
aspects of educational reform, discusses the value of play, medical inspection, 
and backward children. Part III affords an excellent illustration of the com- 
pleteness and compactness of the treatment accorded each problem. It deals 
with child labor, and is divided into five chapters—a favorite number with the 
author—on causes, conditions, physiological aspects, general effects, and legis- 
lation. This is all contained within fifty-five pages. The remaining parts 
deal with the delinquent child and the dependent and neglected child. 

Dr. Mangold has performed a distinct service to all students of society 
or childhood by the preparation of this volume. It may be heartily com- 
mended as a well-digested and carefully-prepared résumé which may serve as 
an excellent starting-point for more detailed study of each of the separate 
problems. A well-selected bibliography points the way for such study. As 
a guide and source of information for general readers, especially such as may 
have but little time at their disposal, it will be found to be of great value 
because of its compactness, its reliable information, and its statement of 
principles and methods which must be adopted if the physical, mental, and 
social rights of the child are to be preserved. 

CuarLes H. JoHnson 

THe ALBANY ORPHAN ASYLUM 

ALBany, New Yorxk 
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A Manual of Debate. By RatpH W. THomas. New York: American Book 
Co., 1910. Pp. 224. $0.80. 


Mr. Thomas has admirably simplified in this college manual a subject that 
has of late suffered at the hands of the textbook-makers. He has clearly written 
his text for the guidance of the student, and;not for the display of his own wide 
grasp of the curious minutiae and variants of the subject. He has realized that 
what can be most fruitfully taught is a norm of procedure—that once well 
grounded in this procedure the student can make his own departures from the 
norm according to his intellectual grasp of the needs of particular cases. 

The book does, to be sure, fall into the inevitable error of the day in basing 
its discussion entirely upon economic and political questions. The result is that, 
while it simplifies its treatment in the matter of method, it remains at the complex 
extreme in the matter of subject. Our present education, with its obsequious 
eagerness to show to the world that it is practical, has grown ashamed of what 
is humbly fundamental, and o’erleapt itself with a good deal of hurrahing into 
fields of ultimate application. Nowhere has it done this more fatally than in 
rushing boldly among these questions of public administration where the most 
angelic wisdom treads fearfully. There is, to be sure, a kind of specious sim- 
plicity and definiteness on the surface of political questions, and no doubt in 
actual practice most of them are decided by the juggling of these superficial values. 
But in reality, instead of being genuinely the simplest and most definite, they 
are the most complex, based, if the thinking involved is to be anything but the 
shallowest, upon the most subtle and far-reaching moral considerations. If edu- 
cation were intended to train men in the clever manipulation of the superficially 
definite values in these questions, then nothing could be better calculated to that 
end than just this type of forensic, just this dealing with ultimate questions before 
the fundamental moral principles upon which they are based are inculcated. These 
are ultimate questions, in the practical sphere. They require the most delicately 
trained minds to give them their right bearing. The result of turning them over 
to unformed minds, aside from the shallow treatment of the questions themselves, 
is to develop in the student a meretricious sophistication to political problems that 
is likely forever to prevent his just appreciation of them. 

For all this Mr. Thomas is not to blame. He is only meeting a current de- 
mand. If he should have failed to meet it, his book would not have had its 
present chance to perform the genuine service of simplifying the method of pro- 
cedure. 

SHERLOcK B. Gass 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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